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New Frontiers 


are reached in these fascinating, informative, 
new Dutton books for upper-teen age and 
young adult collections—exciting discoveries 
and new careers in science; unforgettable, 
challenging personal adventure stories; books 
which advance youth’s knowledge of the 
world about them and worlds distant from 
them. 


TO HIDDEN DEPTHS 

by Philippe Tailliez 
Magnificently illustrated account of the achievements of the Undersea 
Research Group of the French Navy. 12 pages of color photos, 32 pages 
of black and whites, maps, charts. $5.00 


THE WHITE DESERT 

by John Gaiever 
The Official Account of the Norwegian-British-Swedish Antarctic ot 
pedition. 16 pages of photographs. Maps, diagrams. $5.0 


THE PICTURE OF EVEREST 
Introduction by Sir John Hunt 


The great pictorial record of the historic conquest. Over 40 superb full- 
color, full-page photographs from the full range of the Expedition’s 
color films. $10.00 


A WOMAN IN THE POLAR NIGHT 

by Christiane Ritter 
ruta story of a courageous couple who braved the rigors of life in 
the Arctic on the Norwegian island of West Spitzbergen. $3.00 


RAFT OF DESPAIR 

by Ensio Tiira 
Two French Foreign Legion escapees, a Finn and a Swede, adrift in 
the Indian Ocean for 32 anguished, terror-ridden days. Map. $3.00 


CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN SCIENCE 

by Philip Pollack 
Full, up-to-date information on careers in aviation, meteorology, 
physics, chemistry, medicine, logy, a a astronomy, inter- 
planetary experimentation, and on schools preparing youth for them. 
Fully illustrated with the latest photographs. $3.75 


THE STORY OF THE FBI New and Revised Edition 
by the Editors of Look 
Gives an up-to-date picture of FBI history, famous cases, training of 
candidates. Over 300 illustrations. $3.95 
To January 1, 1955 only 
The regular $5.00 edition of ANNAPURNA by Maurice Herzog, at $2.49 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 








Choice for Everyone’s Buying 
and Winter Reading List 


Read-to and Read-for-T hemselves 


THE LUCKY BASEBALL BAT, by Matt Christopher. $2.50 
CYRUS HUNTS THE COUGAR, by Roy lee. $2.50 
SKEET, by Mary Russell. $2.00 


+SEA PUP, by Archie Binns. $2.50 

TICO BRAVO, SHARK HUNTER, by Gladys Everets Brown. $2.50 

*THE WONDERFUL FLIGHT TO THE MUSHROOM PLANET, by Eleanor Cameron. $2.75 
THE ORDEAL OF THE YOUNG HUNTER, by Jonreed Lauritzen. $2.75 
ADVENTURES WITH THE HEROES, by Catharine F. Sellew. $2.75 
HOW TO MAKE A HOME NATURE MUSEUM, by Vinson Brown. $2.50 
FLOWER ARRANGING FOR JUNIORS, by Virginia Stone Marshall. $2.75 


; 7 al Choosy-Teens 
F7 
: >t BROKEN ARROW, by Elliott Arnold. $3.00 
JEFF WHITE, FOREST FIGHTER, by Lew Dietz. $2.75 
i) THE STORY OF NURSING, by Bertha S. Dodge. $3.00 
GENTLEMEN AND REBELS, by George H. Faulkner. $3.00 
BONNIE, ISLAND GIRL, by Genevieve Fox. $2.75 
THE ADVENTURES OF RAMA, by Joseph Gaer. $3.00 
THE GOLDEN STALLION TO THE RESCUE, by Rutherford G. Montgomery. $2.75 
THE BLUE HERRING MYSTERY, by Ellery Queen, Jr. $2.75 
+THE HOUSE IN THE SEA, by W. H. Wood. $3.00 
The True Adventure Library, each $2.75 
TRUE ADVENTURES OF DOCTORS, by Rhoda Truax 
TRUE ADVENTURES OF SPIES, by Manvel Komroff 
TRUE ADVENTURES ON WESTWARD TRAILS, by Alfred Powers 
TRUE ADVENTURES OF RAILROADERS, by David P. Morgan 
TRUE ADVENTURES OF PIRATES, by Seymour G. Pond 


These are the books for children and young people which we 
have published in 1954. They are all fully illustrated, cloth 
bound and reinforced (extra supers) and they are available 


at all bookstores. (tt te of & 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce — Little, Brown BOSTON 6, MASS. 
* Atlantic Monthly Press 
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“The Most 
Revolutionary 
Improvement 
in Prebound 
Library Books 
Since the turn 

of the Century!” 
Write for 
Check Lists. 









MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and HAPPY NEW YEAR 







to all good friends of 






children’s books from 


THE HAPPY LION 
MISS PICKERELL 
SOPHOCLES 
SHAN SHELTON 


and all the other characters from 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK | 


“Our Country in Books,” the attractive map on which are located out- 
standing regional children’s books appeared as the cover on the November 
American Junior Red Cross News. Reprints may be obtained on request ) 
from the American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

From Jane Darrah, Chairman of the N-C Committee comes this timely 
reminder. “The Newbery-Caldecott medals are to be presented to the 
1954 award winners on March 7, 1955 in the New York office of Mr. Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, President of the R. R. Bowker Company and donor of | 
the medals. The announcement of the recipients of the awards will be sent 
just prior to that date to directors of library work with children in public 
libraries in cities of 100,000 or more population, and state, school, and 
children’s library supervisors. Librarians in smaller communities wishing 
the immediate news should send a self-addressed and stamped postal card 
to their state supervisor or nearest large library for the information.” | 

Elinor Walker and her staff at Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh have 
worked out some practical suggestions for attractive exhibits in “Ideas for } 
Displays.” “Bea Recruiter” makes her debut in this issue. 

In this, the perfect season to enjoy good books, the TON staff wishes 
all our readers a joyous Christmas and a glad New Year. 







A NEW HORN BOOK PUBLICATION 
Caroline M. Hewins and Children’s Books 






containing 


A MID-CENTURY CHILD AND HER BOOKS* 


By Caroline M. Hewins. Introduction by Anne Carroll Moore 







CAROLINE M. HEWINS AND BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
By Jennie D. Lindquist. Introduction by Frederic G. Melcher 












Illustrated with 20 pictures from the books Miss Hewins loved, her own 


“Mid-Century Child” and the complete Third Hewins Lecture emphasize the 
gay, festival spirit she brought to her tasks as Librarian at the Hartford Public 







Library from 1875 to 1925. This limited edition will not be reprinted, so 
$3.50 







please reserve your copies now. Green cloth binding. 






THE HORN BOOK, INC. 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 





585 Boylston Street 





*Originally published by Macmillan, 1926, now out of print. 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


ALIcE LoutsE LEFEVRE 


Our TON is growing up! The October 1954 issue is surely a far cry 
from the little twelve page brochure with which we started some ten years 
ago. Such evidence of the growth of the DLCYP is gratifying. It behooves 
all of us to remember, however, that TON can maintain this increase in 
size only with the help of each individual member who will cry its value 
from the house tops. See to it that all those who should be entitled to re- 
ceive a copy of their own through membership in our professional organi- 
zation become aware of TON. During these two years of our subsidy let 
no one forget his responsibility to the ALA Executive Board for the faith 
placed in us. ALA must be brought closer to all those so diligently engaged 
in bringing books and people together no matter how far away they are. 
Send to Mildred Batchelder at ALA Headquarters any names of prospec- 
tive members that you know and she will do the rest. 

A much too short trip to Philadelphia and Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
brought the Executive Secretary, Mildred Batchelder, and your President 
into contact with many of our Eastern DLCYP members and potential 
members. ‘The New England Library Association with its meeting of the 
Round Table of Librarians of Young Adults and the Round Table of 
Children’s Librarians afforded the opportunity to attend two most stimu- 
lating occasions. At the former group meeting, Mildred Batchelder spoke 
on services to young adults. Discussion followed on the essentials of the 
service such as application of standards rather than censorship in selection 
of books; provision of a center for rather than restriction of activities for 
youth; planning with not for young people. There were two meetings of 
the Round Table of Children’s Librarians. One was devoted to the 
Hewins lecture by Bertha Mahony Miller of Horn Book fame, who gave a 
delightful reminiscence of Eliza Orne White. The second meeting con- 
sisted of performances by illustrators and authors under the newly coined 
descriptive title of “auth-strators.” 

Plans for the July 1955 ALA conference at Philadelphia were briefly 
discussed with the local committee for DLCYP on our way to Swampscott. 
Be assured that the complaints and suggestions following the last two 
annual conferences are getting justifiable attention by the committee. The 
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conflicting comments, however, give evidence of the impossibility of 
pleasing everyone. The DLCYP president as well as the section presidents 
will welcome any further suggestions of topics that you want to discuss or 
the names of speakers that you would like to have on our programs. Send 
suggestions NOW to Mildred Batchelder who will send them on to the 
president concerned. 

As usual the Newbery-Caldecott dinner will be one of the high-lights 
of the conference for us whether we are working with children or with 
young adults. Since the dinner price can no longer be much below $6 or 
$7 this event might be out of financial reach of some of the newer and 
younger members of our group. One way to promote attendance at this 
function for some attending their first ALA conference would be a gift 
ticket, possibly provided by a local library club or a state library associa- 
tion. Such a ticket might be offered as an award for some achievement. 
Encourage your Board of Trustees to offer one or more tickets for staff 
members who join DLCYP for the first time and who wish to attend ALA. 
Special attention in assigning tables this year will be given those attending 
for the first time. This is an opportunity for each of you to point to one 
type of function that such an organization can make possible. PLAN 
NOW to attend and to share your enthusiasm for young people and 


books. 





FROM THE DESK OF THE 
DIVISION EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


At the fall meeting of the ALA Executive Board Virginia Haviland 
presented the CLA Proposal for a Study of Service to Children in Public 
Libraries and of the Shortages in Library Personnel to provide that Service 
and the proposal was approved. The ALA Executive Secretary, David 
Clift, with the assistance of CLA officers, will seek a grant of seventy-five 
thousand dollars for this two year much needed study. The Executive 
Board also approved CLA plans for the LAURA INGALLS WILDER 
Award. 

It endorsed the DLCYP plan for Package Libraries of Foreign Chil- 
dren’s Books. It is about six years that the International Relations Com- 
mittee under Jean Thomson, Margaret Scoggin and now Maxine 
LaBounty has been hunting for an easy way for public and school li- 
braries to buy well selected foreign children’s books. The selection of 
outstanding children’s books from European countries (others to be added 
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later) is made by the CLA International Committee, Helen Masten, Chair- 
man. The packages are assembled and sold by The Package Library of 
Foreign Children’s Books 69-41 Groton St., Forest Hills, L.1., N.Y. 75. 

For libraries which wish to make their own individual selections of 
foreign books, the Children’s Library Association has revised its annotated 
list, “Foreign Children’s Books Available in the U. S.” (32 pages). It is 
available from the DLCYP office on receipt of twenty-five cents in coin or 
stamps. 

At the same time as the announcement of the packages of foreign 
children’s books, it is most appropriate that the CARE Children’s Book 
Fund announces lists of books for ten new children’s book packages, each 
at ten dollars, which may be sent to thirty-nine countries. The CARE 
address is 660 First Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Through this CARE project 
and the Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books we can help children 
in other countries to know our books and also can make sure that children 
in this country have a chance to know and love children’s books from 
other lands. 

The International Youth Library in Munich began its fifth year this 
fall. From September until January Marion Horton of Los Angeles is 
serving as ALA Consultant to the IYL on Children’s and Young People’s 
Library Service. 

The AYPL Activities Committee, Jean C. Roos, Chairman, met in 
Cleveland on November 1 with Jane Ellstrom, Young Adult Specialist on 
the ALA American Heritage project staff. Leadership training programs 
have been completed in the three areas where the young adult programs 
are in Operation this year, in Georgia where Roxanna Austin is area di- 
rector, in the Boston area where the area director is Jane Manthorne and 
in Ohio where Marion Stucker is area director. 

Representing DLCYP and ALA at national meetings is always a re- 
warding experience. At the NEA National Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion your secretary was one of eleven librarians in attendance. Evident in 
the meetings was a desire for stronger library services to rural schools and 
for specialized children’s and young people’s librarians available from 
county libraries and state library extension agencies. 

The November 1954 Junior League Magazine has an article “Good 
Books; a Child’s World of Enchantment” by your secretary. The intense 
interest of Junior Leagues in good books for children and in both profes- 
sional volunteer library projects makes us realize that many communities 
have not used this resource with full effectiveness. The same issue de- 
scribes Winston-Salem’s Library project for children under the title, “All 
the Arts in One.” 

Have you persuaded another librarian, trustee, author, and PTA 
leader to join ALA and DLCYP this month? They need us and we need 
them if children’s and young people’s library service is to move ahead. 
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CLA NEW COMMITTEE 
PLANS AND PROJECTS 


VirGINiA HAvILAND, Chairman 





From New England to California, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
members of CLA are working—locally, state-wide and regionally; indi- 
vidually and in committees—to continue projects well begun and help 
initiate new ones. 

Jane Darrah and the Newbery-Caldecott Committee are deep in their 
serious business of discussing and voting for the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards. On their new time schedule they received your membership votes 
before beginning their first balloting. Miss Darrah’s message to CLA 
members, in this issue, offers a plan to make possible your getting carly 
news of the awards. 

The Recruiting Committee under Isabella Jinnette has greatly 
widened its activities by reaching out from its original test area to all 
local levels through a new organizational set-up with regional and state 
chairmen on the same geographical basis as is used for organization by 
the Membership Committee. There is work here for each enthusiastic 
CLA member, presenting children’s librarianship as a career to students 
in high schools, colleges and library schools. 

Three new committees are working on special projects. 

In southern California, Rosemary Livsey is heading a committee doing 
preliminary work for a restatement of public library standards for work 
with children in the forthcoming revision of Post-war Standards for Public 
Libraries. 

In the Greater Boston area, Mrs. Beryl Robinson has a committee set 
up to compile for each of this year’s issues of TON the “Have You Seen?” 
page of suggestions for professional reading. 

In and near New York, Ethna Sheehan has a group at work compiling 
a new “Books Worth Their Keep” list, to include the distinguished books 
of 1945-49 and the revised earlier list, covering books of 1940-44. 

Plans for a big week in Philadelphia are under way with Carolyn 
Field and her local committee. Start your planning for this gala conter- 
ence now, to come and see and hear what your committees have been 
doing. In the meantime let them receive your comments and suggestions 
for their activities. 
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AYPL 
COMMITTEES AT WORK 






DororHy Lawson, Chairman 

As the year draws to a close it seems appropriate to take stock of what 
our association is doing and a look at our plans for the future. 

The great part of the work of AYPL is carried on through committees. 
Many librarians from all parts of the country, who work with young peo- 
ple, are giving gencrously of their time, talents and energies to committce 
work. There could be no AYPL without their services. 

A very active committee is the one on Standards under the chairman- 
ship of Lillian Morrison of the New York Public Library. Librarians 
serving with her are Jean Roos, Cleveland Public Library, Margaret Alex- 
ander Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Margaret Scoggins, New York 
Public Library, Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh and Hannah 
Hunt on the faculty of the Western Reserve Library School, at Cleveland. 
They are working on a revision of the pamphlet, “The Public Library 
Plans for the Teen Age.” Conditions have changed since this pamphlet 
was published in 1948 making a revision necessary. More and more public 
libraries are building young people’s book collections and opening up 
young adult reading rooms. Administrators often write the Division 
Office for advice and guidance. We're expecting this new pamphlet to be 
useful in many ways. 

Other committees are working on booklists, tape recordings of book 
talks and there is one committee that plans and supervises special projects 
of interest to young people’s librarians. ‘The American Heritage Discus- 
sion Groups for Young People is one project of this Committee. 


Television use of the film, “The Impressionable Years” can be arranged 
if both the following permissions are obtained in writing: visual and nar- 
ration rights from Mr. Jack W. Evans, Motion*Picture Service, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, Washington, D. C.; music rights from American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, Local 802-261 W. 52nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


ALICE DALGLIESH 
The Thanksgiving 
Story 


From the sailing of the 
Mayflower to the first 
Thanksgiving dinner — 
here is the first full-color 
picture book of this great 
., enterprise. It is wonderful 
for reading aloud at 
Thanksgiving, or any time 
of the year. With illustra- 
tions of great originality 
and beauty by Helen Sewell. 
Ages 5-8 $2.50 





ELISABETH MACINTYRE 
Mr. Koala Bear 


Two irrepressible young koala bears 
disrupt the orderly life of a patient 
bachelor bear. “Childlike, in the best 
sense of the word, is the whole book. 
Fresh and natural and gay.”—ANNE 
CARROLL MOORE Ages 3-7 $2.00 


HOWARD PYLE 
Some Merry Adventures of 


Robin Hood 


A best-loved classic in a newly designed 
edition. Here are twelve of the wonder- 
ful stories from Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood, selected by the author, 
with illustrations reproduced from Mr. 
Pyle’s original drawings. 


Older boys and girls. $2.50 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S 
SONS 


MARCIA BROWN 
Cinderella: 


OR THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER 


Freely translated from Charles Per- 
rault. A lovely interpretation of one of 
the world’s favorite fairy tales. Marcia 
Brown’s colorful pictures have all the 
magic and enchantment this story al- 
ways brings to children. 
Ages 6-10 


tatktta AG 


SARA MACHETANZ 


Where Else 
But Alaska? 


“As exciting as fiction ...as direct and 
clean-cut as an Arctic wind in its de- 
scriptions, devoid of sentimentality, 
with a delightful thread of humor.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. Illustrated 
by Fred Machetanz. 
Older boys and girls. 
> 


Two New Books in 
The Strength of the Union Series 


ELISABETH OGILVIE 
Whistle for a Wind 


(MAINE) — The salty tang of the 
Maine coast — and a boy who longs to 
go to sea. Illus. by Charles H. Geer. 

Older boys and girls. $3.00 


VIRGINIA SORENSEN 
The House Next Door 


(UTAH) — A Virginia girl finds ro- 
mance as she sees Utah struggle for 
statehood. Illus. by Lili Cassel. 
Older boys and girls. 





$3.00 


$3.00 


597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK AWARDS IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


FRANCES SULLIVAN, Head of the Children’s Department 
Wichita City Library, Kansas 


LOOKING back from this year of the 33rd awarding of the John New- 
bery Medal to the time of its first presentation in 1922, one can’t help 
being amazed at the prophetic implications of the title that heads the list. 
Certainly the books that now proudly wear the gold seal of the Newbery 
Medal on their jackets have given to boys and girls in the United States a 
very real “Story of Mankind,” for they have been books about children 
here and in other countries, about our times and times past. They have 
helped to build that “universal republic of childhood” that Paul Hazard 
speaks of when he says “Yes, children’s books keep alive a sense of na- 
tionality; but they also keep alive a sense of humanity. ‘They describe their 
native land lovingly, but they also describe faraway lands where unknown 
brothers live.” 

And so it is good to know that in those “faraway lands,” as well as in 
the two nearest to us, children’s books are being recognized and honored. 
It is also a very real tribute to “our” Mr. Melcher who pionecred in this 
endeavor to encourage the writing of distingushed books for boys and 
girls. 

Canada has two children’s book awards; the Book of the Year Medals 
presented at the annual meeting of the Canadian Library Association, and 
the Governor-General’s Award. ‘The book of the Year Medals are given 
to authors of outstanding books, one in English and one in French, written 
by Canadian citizens and published two years preceding the presentation. 
The books are chosen by a mail ballot of the members of the Association 
of Children’s Librarians. If in any year no book is deemed to be of award 
caliber no award is made that year. This summer in Halifax at the Ca- 
nadian meeting the French Medal was presented by Janet Murray, Chair- 
man of the Children’s Division, to the Reverend Emile Gervais, S.J. for 
his book Le Venerable Francois de Montmorency-Laval. 

The Governor-General’s Award is given for each of five categories of 
Canadian literature, one of them for childrert’s books. ‘They are selected 
by a board of five members of the Canadian Authors’ Association. In 1953 
the award was made to John F. Hayes for Rebels Ride at Night. 
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In Mexico it is the Pan American Round Table of Mexico City that 
has been active in the promotion of the writing of good children’s books 
in Spanish with a Mexican background (see also p. 31 in December 1952 
Top of the News). Vhey have sponsored three book contests and find that 
the interest is spreading, for cach time more manuscripts have been re- 
ceived, The results of the third contest were announced in April 1954, the 
first prize going to Senor Antonirobles for Ocho Estrellas Y Ocho Cen- 
zontles. 

Many of the books which have received the English Carnegie Medal 
are old friends of ours because they have also been published in the 
United States and may be found on our library shelves. The first medal 
was presented to Arthur Ransome for Pigeon Post in 1938 and the latest 
to Edward Osmond for The Valley that Grew Up. 

The Carnegie Medal is given annually to an outstanding book for 
children written by a British subject living in the United Kingdom. Rec- 
ommendations are invited from chief librarians and children’s librarians, 
who are asked to submit a preliminary list of not more than three titles 
from which the committee makes the final selection, 

The Prix Jeunesse in France was founded in 1934 in the hope of giv- 
ing new scope to books for children written in the French language. In 
1954 this award was made to Robert ‘Veldy Naim for Septs Soleils Sur la 
Neige. The Grand Prix du Salon d’Enfance is named for the great exhibi- 
tion hall where manufacturers, doctors and educators show what has 
been done to further the well-being of children. This prize was established 
in 1952 for the best manuscript suitable for children nine to fourteen 
years ol age. The prize book is chosen alternately by a jury of ten boys one 
year and ten girls the following year. In 1953 the boys chose Kapitan- 
Pacha by J. de Recqueville and this year the girls chose a yet unpublished 
hook, Princesse Cactus. A third children’s book prize is the Prix de la 
Tribune de Paris which was given recently to Michel-Aime Baudoux for 
Bruno de la Montagne. It is one of ten prizes, founded in 1953 by Radiol- 
fusion Francaise, for work with children. In 1955 there will be two addi- 
tional prizes: the Coeurs Vaillants award to be given on the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Catholic Weekly for children and the Enfance du Monde prize 
for a book on international cooperation to be awarded by the Centre 
International de ’Entance. 

‘The Children’s Book Award in Norway was established by the De- 
partment of Education in order to stimulate an interest in good books for 
children. Each year a committee, appointed by the Department to decide 
which books shall be included in the “Catalogue of Books for School 
Libraries,” also chooses the books to receive the first prize, the two second 
prizes and the two third prizes. The only requirement of the award is that 
the books shall be written by Norwegian authors and that they be suit- 
able for school libraries. In 1953 two first prizes were awarded, one to 
Bjorn Rongen for Berteken i Risehola (Spirited Off Into the Mountain) 
and the other to Thorbjorn Egner for Klatremus og de Andre Dyrene i 
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Hakkebakkeskogen (Kiatremus and Other Animals in Hakkebakkeskogen). 

Everyone who loves the Wonderful Adventures of Nils will think it 
most appropriate that in Sweden the Nils Holgersson Plaque, instituted 
by the Swedish Library Association, is awarded annually on November 
zoth—Selma Lagerlol’s birthday—to the author of the best Swedish book 
for children or young people published during the year. The first plaque 
was presented in 1950, in 1952 an honorary plaque went to Elsa Beskow, 
and in 1953 the plaque was awarded to Tove Jansson for a picture book 
called Hur Gick Det Sen? (What Happens Nex!?) 

Switvverland has a children’s book prize given annually since 1943 by 
the Swiss ‘Teachers’ Association for the best children’s book or the best 
work done in this domain during the current year by a Swiss author and 
published in Switzerland. This year’s suggestion for the prize is Heimat 
am Fluss (Home on the River) by Gertrud Hausermann. 

Someday soon we will be joining hands around the world in an inter- 
national prize, a medal for outstandingly good children’s books to be 
known as “The Hans Christian Andersen Medal.” ‘This prize is being 
planned by the International Board on Books for Young People in the 
spirit of Paul Hazard’s universal republic of childhood where “every 
country gives and every country receives—innumerable are the exchanges.” 


CARE BOOK AUCTION 


Fourteen books, one signed original illustration from Strawberry Gil, 
five dolls from Haiti and four embroidered Korean thimbles brought the 
tidy sum of $250, enough to purchase five CARE Children’s Bookshelves, 
at an auction held during an evening session of the Mountain-Plains and 
Kansas Library Association joint meeting held in ‘Topeka recently. 

All of the books were autographed by the author and many of them 
also had added sketches by the illustrator on the flyleal or as an insert. 
The bids ran high—one book sold for thirty dollars and several for 
twenty-five—everyone had fun, the auctioneer and his assistants had 


plenty of exercise, and it is good to know that it will mean more books 
lor children overseas. 


Several libraries have exhibited the children’s illustrations of the Hans 
Christian Andersen stories assembled by Friendship Among Children and 
Youth, Room 1go1, 220 Filth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Greeting cards 
using these reproductions in color of drawings done by children from 


many countries are available from FACAY (address above) 10 cards $1.30, 
100 lor $11.go. 
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A COMMUNITY ENJOYS AN EXHIBIT OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Dorotiy HANSEN, Chicf of the Children’s 
Division, Los Angeles County Library. 


Miss Hansen had this experience while she was Head of Traveling 
Libvary Service and Children’s Reference Librarian of the Michigan 
State Library. 


IN the spring of 1952, Ruth Gagliardo of Kansas called the Michigan 
State Library. ‘The Parent Teachers Association of the United States ol 
America and the Home and School Council of Canada were planning a 
joint conference at the Kellogg Center in East Lansing. Delegates from 
several countries would be coming to discuss family living. Could the 
State Library furnish an exhibit of children’s books: 

At the ALA Conference in New York that summer it was our good 
fortune to see the fine display of foreign children’s books at the New 
York Public Library and to receive a copy of the list “Foreign Children’s 
s00ks Available in the United States.” With the help of this list we were 
able to purchase a well rounded collection of children’s books from other 
countries, which was supplemented for the conference by the Smith- 
sonian display “Children’s Books Around the World.” Later our exhibit 
could be borrowed by libraries throughout the state and was scheduled 
far in advance. Libraries with limited space borrowed books on countries 
of special local interest. 

A letter from Bernice Lounsbury of Belding shows how the exhibit ol 
foreign children’s books was used in one community. I quote: 


Dear Miss Hansen: 


‘The thanks is due you for the exhibit of foreign books. We thoroughly 
enjoyed it. I had intended to take it to each of the public school buildings. 
When you sent so many books, we decided to keep it at the Public Library 
and bring the school children to the exhibit. 

We were fortunate in having a German gentleman, a Hollander, a 
Finnish lady, a Swedish gentleman, and a Danish lady. I could fill in 
with some French and German. Each group which came not only saw the 
books, but heard at least two people read a loreign language. There were 
no Finnish books, so two of our patrons brought some which we exhibited 
along with your books. 
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We know that at least yoo people came to sec the exhibit. On Tues- 
day, in addition to 50 school children, we had eight mothers there to hear 
a story read and translated. The Danish people were the most interested, 
perhaps, because Mrs. Claude Johnson, the Danish mother who helped us, 
is quite an influential church worker in a very quiet, unassuming way. It 
was delightful to hear her translate. 

It was quite an experience for one of the groups to realize that Pelle’s 
New Suit was Swedish. ‘They had it in their third reader. Everyone was 
impressed by Baa, Baa, White Sheep in Swedish. Peter Rabbit in Dutch 
nearly brought down the house. Our Dutch translator was the town’s 
baker. Alter working all night, he managed to help us and is now full of 
ideas for an exhibit of foreign books that belong in the community. The 
Lutheran minister is German, but many of his church are Danish and 
Swedish. 

On the last day we brought the Italian and French books to the high 
school. The Latin teacher had a fine time with them. The Latin classes 
are still amazed at the fact that Italian is not as much like the Latin as 
French. 

Very truly yours, 
Bernice Lounsbury, 
Belding Public Schools, 
Belding, Michigan 





As you consider that we have the best comparable buy in our 
PARAGON BINDINGS, along with our SUDDEN SERVICE, at 
the Jowest prices in EASY BOOKS, why not ask for lists today? 


1954 FALL list (Complete prebound list) 1200 titles 


1954 NEWEST & BEST READERS list (Ist three grades) 
all listed with copyrights 322 titles 


1954 List CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES 


School edition 65 titles 


Every book only in its latest edition. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 
VANDALIA: MICHIGAN 
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THE TUNING STRING AND THE SENSEI 


Groraia L.. Seacorr, Librarian, West Seattle High School 
Visiting Faculty 1952-10541 lapan Library School 


“You are the hand-drum 
And the tuning string; 
Adjusting the string, 
You make sweet melodies.” ! 


IF ever a history of library work with children and young people in 
Japan is written, it should include the story of Yukie Hasegawa and her 
struggle to give Japan’s post-war children some of the same happy atmos- 
phere, inspiration, and cultural stimulation so admirably portrayed in the 
film, “The Impressionable Years.” 

Eager to develop story hour programs and other children’s ac tivities, 
she availed herself of every opportunity of attending classes at the Japan 
Library School, Keio University. She invited students from the school to 
practice the art of story-telling in the children’s room at the Yokohama 
Municipal Library. [I like to think that I learned even more from 
Hasegawa-San than did my students. ‘Vokiyoshi Kajihara? often lent her a 
hand on a Saturday or Sunday afternoon. 

When the Yokohama Middle School pupils complained that the story 
hours interferred with their studying, she moved her activities into a 
gloomy, unheated auditorium. It was there on a cold March day that I 
last saw her. Assisted by Shigeo Watanabe,’ she successfully held the atten- 
tion of several hundred children for three hours of stories, Kamishibai 
(paper shows) and creative dramatics. Her spirit that day is a challenge to 
all who knew and worked with her. Yokohama children have lost a leadet 
in the field of librarianship. 

Indeed, the way of life for a librarian is not an easy one. Upon gradua- 
tion from the Japan Library School, these young men and women must 
have faith in the profession and enough personal courage to withstand 


' From a Japanese folk song, the Woodman’s Songs (Kyari Kuzushi) 

’Vokiyoshi Kajihara, J.L.S. graduate, pioneering in work with children at: Mayazaki 
Prefectural Library. 

’Shigeo Watanabe, J.L.S. graduate, studying at Western Reserve during 1954-55 
school year on a Standard Oil of California Scholarship. 
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the force of old traditions, poor salaries, meager book budgets, unattrac- 
tive quarters, too many children and young people to serve. 

To the students enrolled in the course, Work with Children and 
Young People, | was at first, the “hand-drum” and the “tuning-string.” 
I was constantly “adjusting the string,” but at length the students learned 
to “make sweet melodies.” As one alter another discovered his own capac- 
ity for self-expression and creative activities, his dependency upon me, 
the sensei (teacher) lessened. ‘To Toshio Okabe, I am especially indebted 
for proving the falseness of the cliche that the Japanese lack initiative, 
imagination, and energy to be self-sufficient, independent, and to use 
their own resources. His aptitude for entrancing children gave confidence 
to the others in the class and freed their imaginations. They began to seek 
opportunities for demonstrating their talents at libraries, schools, and vil- 
lage bookmobile stops. It became good fun to evaluate and adapt for 
storytelling the folk tales of many lands, to attend puppet shows and the 
annual International Children’s Festival. 

We discovered that the problem of mass production of inexpensive 
picture books and comic book magazines must be solved; that Japanese 
children’s stories have little action or plot; that the talented young artists 
and authors must accept a responsibility for improving children’s books; 
that the graduates of the Japan Library School should assume a_protes- 
sional responsibility of working with publishers to promote that im- 
provement. 

We found that almost none of the sixty bookmobiles presently op- 
erated by Prefectural Libraries offers service to children in rural commu- 
nities. Although some of the librarians agree that it would seem logical to 
serve children in an area where the schools do not have a library, they 
plead their inadequate budget for books. At present they have difficulty 
providing even one book at a time to adu!t patrons. However, I still think 
they could win increased public tax support for the Prefectural Libraries 
by serving children even on a limited basis. In a country renowned for its 
pampered and favored children, the money-getting power and glamour 
of a bookmobile should not be overlooked. 

The passage of a National School Library Law in 1953 legalized sub- 
sidies from the National ‘Treasury for the establishment of a school 
library in every public school. Future responsibility for service to children 
and young people will likely fall upon the school rather than the public 
library. However, children’s libraries of Japan will remain important 
cultural and recreational centers as long as young people such as those 
mentioned above enter the profession, 

If you personally wish to encourage a Japanese student who aspires to 
a library career, you may secure information from Robert L. Gitler, Direc- 
tor of the Japan Library School, as to the Scholarship Fund, gift member- 


« 


' Toshio Okabe, presently enrolled student, experienced in work with children. 
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ships in the American Library Association, or subscriptions to professional 
journals, 

And please don’t try to make Watanabe-San and other foreigners who 
come to study in American library schools or those who visit your libraries 
into American librarians. They do need your help, but they must go home 
and do it their own way if they are to be happy or successful. Ask them to 
tell you how they do things in Japan. Let them tell you a story in the 
Japanese language, sing a children’s song, perform with Kamishibai. Let 
them “make sweet melodies.” 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 1954-1955 


OFFICERS 


President: Alice Louise LeFevre, Director, Department of Librarian- 
ship, Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Vice-President and President-elect: Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin, Super- 
visor of Children’s Work, Public Library, San Diego, California. 

Treasurer: Philip Hamilton, Librarian, Public Libr: iry, Seymour, Ind. 

Executive Secretary: Mildred LL. Batchelder, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Serving on the BOARD OF DIRECTORS are: Virginia Haviland, Jane 
Darrah, Dorothy Lawson, Frances Grim, Marian C. Young (Past President 
of the DLCYP) Mrs. Natalie Mayo Edwin, Grace Slocum (Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library) Mrs. Blanche Brauneck (New York Public Library) and Mar- 
garet M. Clark (Cleveland Public Library) 

The following are ALA COUNCILORS: Frances Grim, Asst. Super- 
visor of the Youth Department, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio (1955); 
Katherine P. Jeffery, Young Adults’ and Children’s Librarian, Public 
Library, Milton, Massachusetts (1955); Mary Peters, Children’s Librarian, 
Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio (1955); Sarah Wheeler, 228 North Oak 
Park Ave., Oak Park, Hlinois (1955); Barbara Moody, Director of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Free Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky (1957); Agatha 
Shea, 917 Linden Ave., Oak Park, Illinois (1957); Doris Ryder Watts, 
Coordinator of Work with Young People, Public Library, Long Beach, 
California (1957); Harriet G. Long, Associate Professor, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio (1958); Elizabeth 
Johnson, Supervisor, Work with Children, Public Library, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts (1958); Jean ‘Thomson, Head of Boys’ and Girls’ Division, 
‘Toronto Public Libraries, ‘Voronto, Ontario, Canada (1958) 
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SECTION OFFICERS 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman: Virginia Haviland, Readers Adviser for Children, Public 
Library, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 

Vice-Chairman and Chairman-elect: Jane Darrah, Director of Work 
with Children, Public Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, George C. Hall Branch, Chicago 
Public Library, 4801 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois. 

Secretary: Laura E. Cathon, Head, Central Boys’ and Girls’ Room, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

Past Chairman; Rosemary E. Livsey, Director, Work with Children, 
Public Library, Los Angeles, California. 


The Members-at-Large of the Newbery-Caldecott) Committee are: 
Dorothy G. Hairgrove, Children’s Librarian, Seattle Public Library, 
Seattle, Washington; Evelyn R. Sickels, Supervisor, Work with Children, 
Public Library, Indianapolis, Indiana; Mary I. Strang, Children’s Li- 
brarian, Nathan Straus Branch, Public Library, New York City, New 
York. 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS 


Chairman: Dorothy Lawson, Librarian, Holladay Memorial Library fon 
Young People, Public Library, 5549 College Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice-Chairman and Chairman-elect: Frances Grim, Asst. Supervisor of 
Youth Department, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Frances L.. Christopher, Assistant Librarian, Young People’s 
Room, Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Jacqueline F. Danelle, Bookmobile Librarian, Pierce County 
Rural Library, Tacoma, Washington. 

Past Chairman: Madeline Margo, Young People’s Librarian, Public Li- 
brary of Youngstown and Mahoning County, Youngstown, Ohio, 


The December ALA Bulletin also lists officers and committee members 
of the DLCYP as well as those of AYPL. and CLA. 


W WwW WwW WwW WwW 


Flash: The E. P. DUTTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD ol $1,000 for 
Advanced Study in the Field of Work with Children and Young People is 
still open. Those interested are urged to write Mildred L,. Batchelder at 
ALA Headquarters. The deadline for receiving applications is April 15. 
Miss Batchelder is also anxious to give before March 15, 1955 information 
to all those interested in making nominations for the GROLIER AWARD 
(see p. 34 in the December 1953 Top of the News) 
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RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Recommended for first purchase by the 
Detroit Public Library Children’s Department 


Brock, Emma Lillian. Ballet for Mary. Knopf, 1954. $2.50. 
Humorous story for younger girls, with special appeal for ballet fans. 
(8-12) 


Chute, Marchette. The Wonderful Winter; illus, by Grace Golden. Dut- 
ton, 1954. 93.00. 
Young Robin and his dog run away to London where they meet Shake- 
speare and the members of his Theatre. An important book that brings 
the period and the characters to life. (12-14) 


Clarke, Arthur Charles. Going into Space; with photographs and dia 
grams. Harper, 1954. $2.50. 

In accurate non-technical terms, the book discusses rocket develop 
ment, possibilities of traveling to other planets, construction of a space 
ship and the prospect of establishing space stations above the earth's 
stratosphere. (12-up) 


Colby, Carroll B. Frogmen: Training, Equipment and Operations of ou 
Navy Undersea Fighters. Coward, 1954. $1.00. 
48 pages of large photographs and text are included in this and com 
panion books on F.B.1., Police, and Smoke Eaters. As useful as earlies 
books by Colby. (8-12) 


Dalgliesh, Alice. The Thanksgiving Story; illus. by Helen Sewell. Scribner, 
1954. $2.50. 

The story of one family’s experiences on the Mayflower voyage and 
during the first year at Plymouth, told simply but with real feeling. ‘The 
illustrations are colorful and in the character of American primitive 
paintings. (8-10) 
du Bois, William Pene. The Giant. Viking, 1954. $2.75. 

A modern adventure tale about El Muchacho, a very large, very young 
and friendly giant. Distinguished writing and illustrations. (10-13) 
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Knight, Ruth Adams. The Land Beyond; a Story of the Children’s Cru- 
sade. Illus. by Wesley Dennis. Whittlesey House, 1954. $2.95. 
Well written and reverent story about David who joins the children 
who set out in 1212 to recapture the Holy Land. Realistic portrayal of the 
tragic experiences that befell the children. (12-16) 


Lewis, Clive Staples. The Horse and His Boy; illus. by Pauline Baynes. 
Macmillan, 1954. $2.75. 
Another Narnian adventure. A boy and a girl and two talking horses 


save Narnia and Archenland from attack. (9-12) 


Malvern, Gladys. The Foreigner: The Story of a Girl Named Ruth; illus. 
by Corinne Malvern. Longmans, 1954. $2.75. 
A novel for older girls based upon the story of Ruth and Naomi, which 
recreates the atmosphere and spirit of the Bible. (13-16) 


Morgan, Alfred Powell. The Boys’ First Book of Radio and Electronics. 
Scribner, 1954. $2.75. . 
Introductory book which gives clear explanations of the principles of 
electronics and which includes diagrams and directions for building re- 
ceivers and amplifiers. (12-16) 


Perrault, Charles. Cinderella, or, The Little Glass Slipper. A tree transla- 
tion with pictures by Marcia Brown. Scribner, 1954. $2.00. 
Excellent storytelling and illustrations distinguish this version of an 
old favorite. (6-10) 


Ravielli, Anthony. Wonders of the Human Body. Viking, 1954. $2.50. 

Exceptional book about the structure of the human body, both as to 
text and illustrations, which are accurate and yet have imaginative ap- 
peal. Will not require restricted handling. (10-14) 


Sherlock, Philip. Anansi, the Spider Man; illus. by Marcia Brown. 
Crowell, 1954. $2.50. 
A collection of West Indian folktales. Good material for storytelling. 


(9-12) 


Wibberley, Leonard. The Epics of Everest; illus. by Genevieve Vaughan- 
Jackson. Aricl, 1954. $3.25. 

Dramatic account of the various expeditions launched to conquer the 
peak, with emphasis upon the long range planning and cooperative effort 
required. (12-16) 

Will and Nicolas. Circus Ruckus. Harcourt, 1954. $2.75. 
A circus picture book done in the familiar boisterous style of this 


author-illustrator team. (4-8) 
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IDEAS FOR DISPLAYS 


Young People’s Room Staff, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ideas for posters or exhibits and the techniques for making these effec- 
tive can be gathered every day as we pass display windows, scan reading 
matter, and walk through stores. We need to be awake to suggestions 
which are adaptable to our library. That takes mental discipline but it’s 
fun. Perhaps you can use an idea we have tried in Pittsburgh. 

“Turn Over A New Leat” featured etiquette, personality, good groom- 
ing, and social conduct. We used pieces of heavy colored paper 12x15 to 
form a book. With the sharp edge of scissors we drew a line an inch from 
one long edge of cach sheet and folded on the line. These inch strips 
made the spine of the book and we tacked them to the bulletin board. 
Bright pictures of boys and girls in various activities were pasted on the 
pages with catchy headings. Titles of books which guide to social grace 
had an appropriate place on each page. “Turn Over A New Leaf” in the 
same colors as the pages and placed across the top of the board had a 
double meaning, for the pages fanned out and really turned. 

“Colorful Reading” surprised even us by its public appeal. A large 
color wheel using our own selection of colors was the hub; spokes radiat 
ing from it in corresponding shades were colorful titles, such as Red Badge 
of Courage, White Company, Blue Dowry, etc. 

“Doll Up Your House” sold our home decorating books. Doll furniture 
was used, of course, and placed in corners or pieces of rooms, made from 
suitable wall paper samples. 

“Balance Your Reading Diet” was another large wheel, and instead of 
being decorated with milk, meat, vegetables, etc., each section had cut-out 
colored pictures illustrating the kinds of books for a balanced diet, ad- 
venture, romance, science, travel, biography, etc. 

A useful device is a framed box in which you create a “modernistic” 
picture. For a music display we arranged in the box a piece of a recording, 
sheet music, an opera program, symphony tickets protruding from an 
envelope and a gardenia. Make a box three inches deep. With scissors 
draw a line a half inch from the top and clip the corners so you can bend 
the strips in. Make a frame and fasten it to the strips. The outside edge of 
the frame should be slightly larger than the box. 

Masks form an attractive display and are easy to make if you don't 
have authentic ones. The impression on the cover of Kon-Tiki will give 
you an idea. Experiment by working with folded wrapping paper; then 
trace your patterns to avoid a crease in the finished product. Use one 
large mask with a number of smaller ones. Don’t paste them flat; they 
will be more effective and dramatic if used in three dimensions. Display 
South Sea island stories or mysteries or even party books with them. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Doris Ryder Watts, our new Associate 


subject arrangement of Regional News. 


MUCH ABOUT SUMMER 
READING CLUBS 


Ingenuity, imagination, and enthusi- 
asm are all to be found in the varied 
ideas used in summer reading clubs all 
over the country. We were even able to 
detect a few trends. For instance, baseball. 

The Library Litthe League flourished at 
Enoch Pratt. Members received a baseball 
cap for the first book read which was 
decorated with bright circles for each ad- 
ditional book. MILWAUKEE and eight other 
Wisconsin communities called their club 
“Play Ball with the Ancient Order of 
Book Worms League.” Each book read 
was a hit and every fourth book meant a 
home run, JANESVILLE (Wis.) reported a 
Baseball Reading Club and the presenta- 
tion of a baseball pin to each child who 
read 15 books. Mary Haggart, Children’s 
Librarian, uses this thrifty plan. When a 
child reads his first book he is given a 
flag pole with a flag. (A “pennant” this 
year) His name is written on the base 
which is a small wooden block with a hole 
drilled in it to hold the pole which is a 
balloon stick marked at 15 intervals with 
black lines. The construction paper flags 
have slits so that they may be moved up 
the pole with each book read. For six 
years the same poles and bases have been 
used with different themes 

Several libraries in Kansas built their 
clubs around the Centennial theme. In 
ABILENE. special credit was given for mak- 
ing visits to the ten historic spots marked 
on the map in the children’s room which 
was also toured by a miniature cow pony 
as they read their books. In salina, mem 
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i-dilor, was 
very active in the DLCYP Pre-Conference and AYPL 
chairman of local arrangements for the 1953 Los An- 
geles ALA. She received her degree in library science 
from the University of Southern California and has 
been Coordinator of Work with Young People in Long 
Beach since 1952. Doris is an AYPL representative on 
the ALA Council and has contributed widely to profes 
sional periodicals. We know you will enjoy her novel 
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bers were given a card with a woodcit- 
style drawing by Hershel Logan, Kansas 
artist, for each five books read. The cards 
also contained descriptions of the histori- 
cal events depicted. Many Nebraska pub- 
lic libraries also took advantage of the 
statewide celebration of its ‘Territorial 
Centennial. In tincoun, the club was a 
joint project of the City Library, the PTA 
Council, the Nebraska State Historical 
Society and the Public Library Commis- 
sion, An interesting example of coopera 
tion, we thought. 

Peter Stuyvesant provided the keynote 
for the vacation theme planned to tie in 
with the “Cradle of Union” Festival in 
ALBANY (N.Y.) ‘The first meeting was a 
party with Mabel Cleland Widdemer, au- 
thor of several books in the “Childhood 
of Famous Americans” Series as speaker. 
The current events idea was also made 
use of at the John V. L. Pruyn Library in 
ALBANY through a Coronation Club. Pic- 
tures of royalty adorned the children’s 
room and in the place of honor was the 
Royal Crown set with many-colored  se- 
quins cach representing a book read by 
the brave knights and fair ladies who 
were members of the club. 

Phe bookworm came into his own in a 
number of unusual ways. Ruth F. Kehoe, 
ROCHESTER (N.Y.) Public Library reported 
an Edgerton Branch Book Worms Club 
which had as its president, “Edgie,” a 
glamorous three-foot| green) worm with 
orange spots who wore spectacles for his 
myopia. Mary Brown, AuRroRA Public Li- 
brary (Colo.) planned a program in co- 
operation with the Adams County Super 
intendent of Schools. Each child who 
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read eight books became a bookworm and 
received a certificate from the Superin- 
tendent during Book Week. ‘The uNiver 
sity city (Mo.) Public Library sponsored 
a “Book Worm Reading Contest.” Each 
child) was given a bookworm = card on 
which was recorded the number of books 
read, Ruth Fairbanks, CAatskint. (N.Y.) 
Public Library wrote, “Catskill small fry 
are delighted with the Bookworm motif 
and are busily adding green segments to 
these friendly worms.” 

According to Helen Fuller, Supervisor 
of Work with Boys and Girls in LONG 
BEACH (Calif.) each branch library used a 
different theme. ‘There was a Bojabi Tree, 
a Dinosaur Club where strange monsters 
moved across a map of prehistoric times, 
and a ‘tom Sawyer Fishing Club whose 
members fished for the subject of their 
next book. 

Katherine Croxall, Children’s Special- 
ist at the sour BEND (Ind.) Public Library 
planned a Zoo Parade at all agencies. 
Credit for books read was kept on a card 
bearing a picture of an animal in a cage. 
When five books had been read the child 
was given a card which was posted in the 
library with his mame. ‘The MASON CIty 
(lowa) Public Library had a Pet Parade 
on its six acres. More than 100 children 
who had read at least 10 books about ani- 
mals were allowed to enter a pet. The 
judges, members who had read more than 
jo, awarded blue ribbons. ‘The award for 
the most unusual pet went to the owner 
of an uneasy striped zebra fish. For li- 
braries confined to four walls this Pet 
Club idea, which comes from the John A. 
Howe Library in ALBany (N.Y.), might 
prove more feasible. Each child chose his 
favorite from a large collection of puppy 
and kitten cut-outs. With each book read 
and reported on, a piece was added until 
the picture was completed. It was then 
displayed. 

The sr. tours (Mo.) Public Library's 
Read Away Vacation Club brought forth 
many variations on the theme, “Books 
Foo Good to Miss.” Gay circus book- 
marks advertised the Club and some of 
the branches used the circus motif, with 
clowns and balloons as records of a child’s 
reading. One children’s room enlarged the 
circus theme with handbills and = crepe 
paper decorations to simulate the Big 


Tent. Another used music scores” with 
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half notes and whole notes to indicate 
progress. 

\n interesting idea was tried in con- 
nection with the Mreprorp (Ore.) Reading 
Club. A colorful 10 by 12 foot map was 
sketched by the staff artist. To mark the 
progress of contestants small plastic air- 
planes were used. ‘The high point of the 
program, according to Mrs. McKay, was 
that to enter the contest each child was 
required to bring in a new registration. 
fhe sponsor received points for all the 
books the new child read as well as for 
his own. Registration skyrocketed, circu- 
lation more than doubled and the chil- 


dren learned a good lesson in public 
service. 
Doris Pitzer, Children’s Librarian at 


CHIPPEWA FALLS (Wis.) used a “Trail” long 
enough to cover one end and most of one 
side of the room. It was made of three 
sheets of wrapping paper, stapled together 
and fixed to the wall with plastic glue. 
On this, with pastels, the staff artist drew 
the trail in brown and filled in a_back- 
ground of mountains, plains and Indians. 
Various forts represented a specific num- 
ber of books read. ‘The children marked 
their progress with tiny covered wagons 
cut from catalog cards. 

Violet Behrens, ‘T. B. Scott Free Li- 
brary, MERRILL. (Wis.) wrote, “Since con- 
servation is being emphasized so much in 
our schools, we thought it appropriate to 
use it as the theme for our summer read- 
ing.” The Junior Rangers Reading Club, 
with Smokey Bear as mascot, was given 
full cooperation by the local Forest 
Ranger's office and the Conservation De- 
partment—even to the extent of having 
a member visit the schools dressed as 
Smokey Bear. What a send-off! Each club 
member was given a miniature Smokey 
Bear carrying a colored paper basket 
which indicated grade. The owners roamed 
the woods to pick up matches thrown 
down by careless people. Each match rep- 
resented a week's reading. 

“By Rocket to Adventure” proved very 
popular at the HUDSON FALLS (N.Y.) Free 
Library. Upon reading five books the 
club member had his name put on a 
small rocket which moved from planet to 
planet with each additional five books 
read. CEDAR RAPIDS (Lowa) Public Library 
called its club “Space ‘Tour by Bookways.” 
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When they registered, the children re- 
ceived space passports in which they kept 
a record of the books read. A ceramic 
rocket ship was presented upon the com- 
pletion of 10 books. 

“Time ‘To Read” was used ingeniously 
at the RICHMOND HEIGHTS (Mo.) Public Li- 
brary. Small individual paper clocks of 
various colors were awarded to the chil- 
dren who read 10 books. The hands were 
won by reading 10 more. Each book read 
after winning both clock and hands rep 
resented a minute and was recorded by 
moving the hand around the clock. 

More than go0o0o0 children joined the 
Army Reading Club sponsored by the sr. 
tours County (Mo.) Library. Every child 
who read and reported on five books be- 
came a first class private and received a 
button with the emblem of the library on 
it. Five more books meant a promotion 
and a purple ribbon with “corporal” 
printed on it in gold. For each additional 
five books thereafter, gold ribbons were 


received for sergeant, green for lieutenant, 
maroon for captain, white for major and 
red for colonel. Those who read and re 
ported on 40 books received blue ribbons 
and became generals. Eugenia M. Becker, 
Chief of Children’s Service, reported this 
to be their most successful reading pro 
gram. Besides, there were 486 generals! 

ROYAL OAK (Mich.) Public Library 
planned a club on a “Deep Sea Adven- 
ture” theme. Each child was given a 
paper fish which then swam from one 
bulletin board to another, each bulletin 
board designating deeper water as the 
child read more books. 

rroy (N.Y.) had a Fireman’s Club. A 
black paper fireman earned a red hat ‘and 
a red hatchet for his first four books and 
then started climbing a red ladder. He 
reached the top when ten 
read. 

DENVER (Colo.) Public Library had a 
successful “Summer Safari” and Mapu 
woop (Mo.) Public Library had a fascinat 


books were 


A few members of the Zoo Parade Summer Reading Club at South Bend, Ind. 


ing Cook's ‘Tour. Through stories, movies 
and exhibits of authentic articles from 
the various countries, the boys and girls 
really learned about their neighbors. 

The children in the san jose (Calif.) 
Public Library fished in Mck/ligot’s Pool. 
As the children read books they caught 
fish—larger and more fantastic cach time. 
Virginia Taylor, Head Children’s Librar 
ian, gave puppet shows four times a week. 
Ihe entire library was involved in the 
project. The custodian built the theater, 
the whole staff had a Puppet Party at 
which time they made the heads and 
costumes. No scripts are written but 
rather, the puppets are used in conjunc 
tion with the stories told. A “stupendous” 
production of Cinderella was given for 
club members at the end of the summer. 

Ihe Natrona County Library at CASPER 
(Wyo.) had, in addition to its weekly story 
hours, two puppet shows staged by Rod 
Young, director of the Casper Children’s 
Theater. 

\ creative writing club, the Summer 
Scribblers, was sponsored by the Central 
Boys and Girls Division of Carnegie Li 
brary of prrrsspurcu. Membership was 
open to boys and girls aged 10 to 14 years. 
\fter the general club meeting the chil- 
dren met in four groups according to thei 
special interest. At the end of the sum 
mer the manuscripts were examined by 
three judges, Mrs. Earl Gulbransen, au- 
thor, Jeannette Seneff, Associate Editor of 
Carnegie Magazine, and Jane Davies, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian of the Mt. Washington 
Branch. Honorable mention was given to 
the best at a final evening meeting at- 
tended by parents and teachers. 


A BIT ABOUT YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
ACTIVITIES 

Marian Trahan, Librarian for Young 
Adults, OAKLAND (Calif.) Public Library, 
reported that a nature exhibit installed in 
the Youth Room by the Sierra Club was 
a most effective drawing card. She was 
also enthusiastic about a library-sponsored 
series of four programs for Girl Scouts 
working for their Reading Badges. ‘The 
first meeting was a tour of the library and 
the last featured a local author as guest 
speaker. 

Annette Corbierre, FRESNO County 
(Calif.) Youth Librarian continued her 
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very successful weekly radio program 
called “Teen-age Book Parade.” 

“The Cheerleader” is the name of the 
second bookmobile used exclusively for 
high school service by the st. Louts County 
(Mo.) Library. Thirty feet long, finished 
in natural birch and carrying a collection 
of 4500 books, the trailer is equipped with 
an electronically operated “Audio Charge” 
method capable of charging out 365 books 
per hour, 

Helen Mekeel has a “What's New at the 
Branch” list mimeographed as an aid to 
teen-age patrons in KERN County (Calif.) 

The Board of ‘Trustees of the NEWARK 
Public Library approved the appoint 
ment of Eileen Einfrank, a high school 
student and junior library clerk, as the 
library's representative on the Newark 
Youth Council, This is a coordinating 
body which fosters cooperation among 
the youth groups of the city and consists 
of representatives from each group. Ruth 
Urban of the Newark Public Library 
"Teen Corner Staff is one of the five 
elected advisors on the Council. 

Phe tone peacu (Calif.) Library Youth 
Council held a series of eight) book-dis 
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cussion meetings during the summer, An- 
other edition of “In Our Opinion,” re- 
views by council members, was distributed 
in the fall. 


IN AND OUT OF CONFERENCES 


At the Children’s, Schools’ and Young 
People’s Librarians Section of the Penn- 
sylvania Library Association fall conven- 
tion at BUCK HILL FALLS, Jane McClure, 
Coordinator of Work with Young Adults 
at the Philadelphia Free Library, spoke 
on organizing a young people's library 
under the poignant title: “Nobody's 
Child.” She was followed by the well- 
known author of popular teen-age books, 
Lee Wyndham. 

Library courses are now offered at all 
schools of higher education in North Da- 
kota. In addition, a series of workshop 
meetings on the fundamentals of library 
work were held at the Public Library in 
DEVIL'S LAKE on Saturdays from October 9 
through November 6 for non-professionals 
doing library work and for interested 
young people. 

At the California Library Association 
Conference in LONG BEACH, the Section on 
Work with Boys and Girls climaxed a 
busy day with a gala dinner presided over 
by the charming president, Clara Webber. 
Author James Summers combined wit and 
inspiration in his talk to the more than 
215 children’s and school — librarians 
present. 


NEWS ABOUT MEMBERS 


Evelyn Robinson is now Assistant Pro 
fessor of Library Science at New York 
State Teachers College in ALBANY and will, 
alas, no longer be a regional reporter for 
PON. 

Helen Brogan, for many years children’s 
librarian of the 67th Street Branch, was 
appointed Acting Elementary School Spe 
cialist, a new position created to coordi 
nate the library's services to the elemen 
tary schools of the three boroughs covered 
by the New york Public Library. 

Isabel McLaughlin, Coordinator — of 
Work with Children for the MINNEAPOLIs 
Public Library, resigned September 28 be 
cause of ill health. Miss McLaughlin is 
known throughout the library world for 
her participation in local and national 
organizations as well as for her wide pro- 
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fessional knowledge. She will be greatly 
missed. 

Phyllis Bryan, Librarian of the North 
Branch of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
was appointed as Miss McLaughlin's suc- 
cessor. 

Margaret E. Martignoni, who since 1947 
had been Superintendent of Work with 
Children in the BROOKLYN Public Library 
is now Juvenile Editor, Alfred A. Knopf. 
She has been succeeded by Ruth Weeden 
Stewart, formerly her assistant and Super 
visor of Storytelling. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITS 


\n interesting art program has been in 
augurated recently in the children’s roow 
at the WINONA (Wis.) Free Public Library 
Fifteen reproductions of some of the 
world’s great art were purchased from 
Oestreicher’s in New York. Among these 
were” Rivera’s “The Flower Vendor,” 
Gauguin’s “Three Puppies” and Benton's 
“Spring Tryout.” Mattings were made fon 
each print so that they will all fit one 
standard size frame 28 x 36 which was 
hung on a designated wall in the chil- 
dren's room. Each month a different pic 
ture is shown, ‘The children have an op 
portunity to study and talk about each 
picture and, so far, seem to anticipate each 
new showing. 

The nice display case in the new chil 
dren’s room called the “Junior Depart 
ment” at the Jackson County Library in 
MEDFORD (Ore.) recently featured “Hermit 
of the Rogue,” the most famous doll in 
the collection of Anne B. Davis. She is a 
nationally known maker of “Dolls of Dis 
tinction” which were written up in the 
magazine Profitable Hobbies for July, 
1948 in an article entitled “Picking Dolls 
from Pear ‘Trees.’ Her dolls are unique 
because the heads are actually formed 
from dried pears. 

\ new collection of American children’s 
books in foreign editions made its debut 
in the foyer of the central children’s room 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in a six 
week’s display opening September 27. The 
collection includes more than go books in 
a number of languages including Chinese, 
Japanese, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Italian, and two Philippine dialects, ‘The 
collection is expected to attract the enthu 


siasm which greeted Pratt's “Faraway 
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Books”—an earlier group of titles in for 
cign editions (see p. 5 in March 1953 Top 
of the News). Favorites in the new collec- 
tion include Doris Gates’ Blue Willow, 
Eleanor Lattimore’s Little Pear, and some 
of Laura Ingalls Wilder's Little House 
books. Following the six weeks’ exhibit 
the books will be sent to Pratt branches 
for display. 

Recognizing the great need for the pres- 
ervation of children’s books from the 
earliest days to the present time, the Free 
Library of rumapeneuta is undertaking 
the project of collecting all the titles in 
the Critical History of Children’s Litera 
ture and other books. ‘The Rosenbach col 
lection of early American children’s books 
will be the basis. An exhibit of these books 
will be held during the 1955 ALA Confer 
ence in Philadelphia. 

During the summer the New york Pub 
lic Library exhibited a fascinating collec- 
tion of children’s toys and games in the 
central children’s room, ‘These were ar- 
ranged to accompany hand-colored draw- 
ings of toys of the world selected from 
the portfolio Spielzug der Volker by Fritz 
Rumpf and Oswald A. Erick (Berlin, Willy 
Weiss, recent acquisition. ‘The 
drawings for these plates were made from 
toys found by the artists in folk-art mu- 
seums and in private homes in the coun- 
tries they visited. Many of the toys in the 
exhibit had been playthings of children 
at some time. A number were lent’ by 
children expressly for the exhibit. An old 
English toy theater with its curtain raised 
on Dick Whittington, miniature pine fur- 
niture, hand-carved ivory jack straws and 
cups and saucers from China, and a Japa- 
nese hardware shop were just a few of the 
wonderful objects to be seen. 

During October, the George Bruce 
Children’s Room of the New York Public 
Library was the scene of an exhibition en- 
titled “Long Ago, the Art of Stone Age 
Man.” Reproductions of cave drawings 
loaned by the American Museum of Nat 
ural History were shown, together with 
appropriate books, chief among them 
Hans Baumann’s The Cave of the Great 
Hunters, which was the stimulus for the 
exhibit. 

DEARBORN, Michigan is exhibiting book 
jackets made and designed by the children 
and also paintings by them of their fa 
vorite book characters. 
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Paintings by children of 45 countries 
were exhibited in LONG BEeacn (Calif.) at 
the time of the CLA Conference. All of 
these wonderfully colorful and original 
pictures were made by children and illus 
trate Hans Christian Andersen's Fairy 
Tales. 

‘There was also an exhibit at the Ala 
mitos Branch of the LONG BEacH Public 
Library called, “Art in Picture Books for 
Children.” At that time, the work of 22 
different artists was shown. Among them 
were Conrad Buff, Madeleine Gekiere, and 
Lynd Ward. With many of the children 
Robert McCloskey’s were the favorites 
since they showed “the most action.” 


PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARY 


COOPERATION 


Canada’s smallest province is serviced 
by a regional library system and the 
Prince Edward Island Libraries provide 
classroom libraries to both city and rural 
schools in two ways: First, teachers may 
select and take out a group of books from 
the nearest branch library, of which there 
are 23, from sourts in the East to TIGNISH 
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in the West. Second, collections of books 
are selected by trained librarians and sent 
by mail or express, on application, to 
schools not near a branch library. The li- 
brary pays all transportation charges both 
ways. 

During the year an Honor Roll compe- 
tition is held. Working directly with the 
branch librarians and indirectly through 
the teachers, children are encouraged to 
read more and better books by the placing 
of Honor Rolls in branch libraries. Work- 
ing in conjunction with these Honor 
Rolls, Reading Clubs have been started in 
two libraries. At the branch’ librarians 
convention in the fall, the winner of the 
Honor Roll competition was announced. 

In Nova scoria, the Annapolis Valley 
librarians can no longer cover rural school 
stops with the bookmobile. Now the sys 
tem used is that of packing individual 
boxes of books for each classroom which 
are distributed to 82 schools at regulat 
intervals throughout the school year. 

Each year, the McKinley Branch Library 
in KENOSHA (Wis.) with the cooperation of 
elementary teachers, attempts to encour- 
age more recreational reading. ‘The most 
successful idea to date is called “Reading 
Intramurals” and is based on a_ sports 
intramural program. Each room of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades is divided 
into two teams; balanced groups in read- 
ing ability. Each team selects a captain 
is given a name such as, “Booka 
neers,” “Reading Braves,” “Book Bugs.” 
‘The library provides each room with a 
score card. When a child reads a book, he 
writes a brief report on a 3 x 5 card, and 
gives it to his teacher who, in turn, gives 
him a gummed signal dot to put by his 
name on the score card. No child can re 
port on more than to books per month. 
The monthly scores are reported to the 
library. by the team captains. ‘These are 
posted on the large score board kept in 
the library. The idea generated much en 
thusiasm and showed real results. 

Marian ‘Trahan, Youth Librarian at the 
OAKLAND (Calif.) Public Library reported 
an interesting experiment with a group of 
slow readers at Holy Name High School. 
Phe library supplies a classroom collec 
tion of 50 books twice each semester, ‘The 
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Sister sets up her classroom like a small 


branch library and allows the girls to 
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check out any book for one week. Miss 
Trahan visits the class twice each term to 
familiarize the students with the public 
library and to talk about books. During 
the second visit a very clever idea is used. 
Booklists mimeographed on one side of 
colored, letter-size paper are distributed. 
‘These have the address of the ‘Teen-Age 
Room on the reverse side. The girls are 
told to check any title they wish to read, 
fill in the name and address form, fold, 
and mail to the library. When the list 
reaches the library, checked titles are re- 
served and the girl’s name and address 
added to the library’s mailing list. ‘This 
plan has been in successful operation, for 
two years. 

Prailer service to the elementary schools 
was started in October by the UNIVERSITY 
crry (Mo.) Public Library. ‘The trailer op- 
erates on a biweekly schedule with each 
stop being made once in two weeks. ‘The 
elementary school a block from the library 
will make monthly class visits to the li- 
brary. 

Through the cooperation of the Super 
visor of Art for the Long Beach Schools 
and the high school art teachers an exhibit 
“Artin the High Schools” was arranged in 
the Lone Beacn (Calif.) Public Library 
and two of its branches. The exhibit, 
which included arts and crafts, caused so 
much favorable comment that it was de- 
cided to make it an annual custom. 

For the second year the LA CROssE. (Wis.) 
Public Library combined its summer read- 
ing program with a planned remedial pro- 
gram arranged through the cooperation 
of the schools, The plan was first discussed 
with the superintendents of the public 
and parochial schools. It was then de 
scribed at a principal’s meeting. ‘The 
principals gave it their full support and 
introduced the plan to their teachers. The 
teachers then gave to the librarians confi 
dential information concerning the read 
ing levels of those children who needed 
help. 

Letters were sent to parents, describing 
“The On the Level Reading Program” 
and inviting them to visit the library with 
their children. Alice Guzman, a remedial 
teacher, and an member of the 
National Association of Remedial ‘Teach 
ing, visited each library for one hour dun 
ing each of the eight weeks the program 
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was in effect. She gave individual help to — dren’s Librarian, felt that the plan built 
both children and parents. The consulta up “a friendly and hearty cooperation 
tion hours were announced in the news with the schools.” 

paper. A reading record was kept in book- 
lets given to each child at the close of the 






A VISITOR FROM JAPAN 










summer, A book tree was used in the li Momoke Ishii of Tokyo, whose letters 
brary which changed from green to red as you probably read in the July 1949 Horn 
fall approached. Each child added a leaf Book is now in the United States on a 
for every four books read. Although there Rockefeller Grant. Her itinerary has been 
was no limit put on the number of books — handled by Bertha Mahony Miller and 
which might be read credit could be re- has included visits in San Francisco, San 
ceived for only four books a week. ‘To Diego, Los Angeles, St. Paul, and Cin 
make the cooperation complete all chil cinnati. For the Japanese children she has 






dren who had read a minimum of five translated many of the fine books known 
books received certificates at their schools to us, but she longs for them to have more 
in September. Athalie D. Harper, Chil and less expensive books. 

















The Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career is happy to add to 
the recruiting literature of librarianship an introductory pamphlet, 
“Paging Your Future,” which presents briefly the possibilities of the pro- 
fession to those unfamiliar both with requirements for entry into library 
work and its areas of service. Copies may be ordered from the Publishing 
Department, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Strect, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois at the following prices: 25 copies, $2; 50, 53; 100, $5; 500, 


$15; 1000, $28. 













“AN AMPLE FIELD” 


Last year there was a substantial increase in the number of AYPL. 
members; this year we certainly want to maintain, if not exceed this 
record. We should pass the thousand mark and strive for the twelve 
hundred goal by convention time next summer. You, the members of 
AYPL, know that it is a young, vigorous organization which plans en- 
thusiastically for the future. You are aware of the advantages of belonging 
to this section of ALA. I know you are interested in increasing AYPL’s 
roll. ‘There are many prospective members in medium and small city li- 
braries. There are authors and editors of teen-age books, library trustees 
and administrators, booksellers—it should be an “ample field” for a 
membership drive. Each member is hereby asked to be a committee of one 
to recruit a member or pass on to the chairman names of persons to-be 



















contacted, 





Hroen Haverty, AYPL Membership Chairman 
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“Your Attitude Js 
Showing,” 


says BEA Recrurrer. Have a good look 
at yourself on the job today. Do you 
see the kind of librarian who will at- 
tract young people to the profession. 
You should, for by your daily job per- 
formance and attitude you are the 
most effective recruiting agent we have. 


Watch for BEA RECRUITER in 
the next issue of TON. 


CLA RECRUITING COMMITTEE 





CAN WE DO IT? 


We all recognize the benefits of membership in CLA: the sense of be- 
longing; the knowledge that more than 150 of our members are working 
actively on CLA committees to improve the status of children’s librarian- 
ship; the fact that all of us have a really important voice in the selection 
of the Newbery and Caldecott winners; and, of course, the receipt of TON 
during the year. 

For the next two years, the work of the Division and of the CLA will 
be expanded thanks to the ALA grant. Because the grant will be used par- 
ticularly for direct assistance to persons working only part-time in child- 
ren’s work, the potential for raising standards in this field all over North 
America is excitingly large. When the grant expires, will the fine work 
begun under its auspices stop abruptly for lack of membership to sustain 
such work? 

At this critical point in CLA’s history, it is up to each one to renew 
her membership immediately, and to make the importance of membership 
support known to others. Not only must full-time children’s librarians 
be urged to join CLA, but those who will benefit especially from the 
grant: librarians who direct one-person libraries, branch assistants who 
work part-time with children, and school librarians. All members have 
been mailed a list of the regional chairmen. 

The goal is high. Can we make it! I think we can! 


WINIFRED SNEDDEN, CLA Membership Chairman 
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“HI! HO! COME ‘TO THE FAIR” 


Ray M. Fry, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 


BARNUM and Bailey comes only in the spring but the high school 
book fair at Enoch Pratt moves from school to school within the city from 
October until June. In a setting of bright colors, informality, and gay 
music the fair recently opened its fourth consecutive season. ‘The show has 
become traditional with the co-ed from Western High School as well as 
the boy from Baltimore Polytechnic. 

To the music of Gaité Parisienne the students converge for the fan 
which today, let us imagine, has been assembled in the library annex at 
co-educational Forest Park High School. Eight brilliantly decorated 
booths are spaced around the room and dozens of pennants crisscross the 
center. As the students enter, they immediately begin browsing, and each 
one of them seems to be attracted by the caption on at least one of the 
booths. The ringmaster, one of the more experienced young people's 
librarians, and top banana for today’s performance, signals for attention 
and the fair is officially opened. 

“When you complete high school,” she begins, “most of you are going 
to do one of three things: you will continue your schooling, you will get 
married, or you will go to work. Whether you are trying to balance the 
family budget, applying for a graduate fellowship in physics, or looking 
for aids to help you get ahead in your vocation, remember that the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library can help you. Don’t think that when you finish high 
school your public library loses its usefulness for you. Suppose you are 
going to college. Let the ‘barker’ on my right tell you about the college 
booth. And remember, there are booklists at each booth for you. Perhaps 
if you can’t get the book you want now, or you want more than the two 
books allowed, or you don’t have time to read the book now, the list will 
be a convenient reminder at a later date. And now to Mr. X.” 

The crowd shifts its attention and the number one barker begins. “In 
this pennant infested booth there are all types of books about colleges and 
college life. Here is a book, Should You Go to College, that might help 
you decide whether or not to attend college. And Lovejoy’s College Guide 
contains pertinent facts about 2,049 institutions of higher learning, or i 
you want a fictional approach to college life that tells of sororities and 
fraternities, why not read Take Care of My Little Girl or The Charmed 
Circle.” 
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Barker number one continues his promotions for a few moments and 
then directs the crowd on to the next booth. 

“In this ‘Design for Living’ booth,” barker number two begins, “there 
are books for future homemakers. There are books on decorating, cooking, 
living within your income, and making simple electrical and plumbing 
repairs.” Mr. Y is careful to display the books as he talks about them and 
points out specific recipes, party plans, and directions for making slip 
covers in the different books. The ringmaster then takes charge again to 
“bark” the Career Booth. 

“Most of you will have to go to work within the next few years unless 
you can break yourself of the habit of eating,” she begins, “and we have 
many books which will aid you in selecting the most suitable vocation or 
profession. Here is a new one called The Young Woman in Business. On 
page twelve the author has an interesting list of employee services which 
you should know about in estimating the salary for a prospective job. And 
this book How to Get and Hold the Job You Want, has a good chapter 
on how to analyze yourself as to business experience, ability and_per- 
sonality.” 

The “barking” continues from booth to booth until the circuit is com- 
pleted. Today, besides the booths already mentioned there is a “For Men 
Only” booth with war novels, handbooks for technicians, books for the 
home handyman, and adventure books. “Bell Ringers,” with outstanding 
novels of yesterday and today, is always a popular booth, attractively 
decorated as it is with large bells. The remaining displays are: an art 
booth; one on music and the dance; and a push cart of international books 
called “The World on the Move.” 

After all of the booths have been introduced, the students are given 
about thirty minutes to select a book or two to take along and we are ready 
for the next class. 

Whether a student takes a book, a booklist, or just the idea that Enoch 
Pratt has a book to suit his every need and interest, we believe that the 
book fair with its carnival atmosphere is making an impression on the high 
school students in Baltimore. We believe that with each fair, whether it is 
staged at Carver Vocational or Eastern for Girls, we gain new friends, we 
help old friends discover new interests, and we convince the outgoing 
seniors that the library has information and recreational reading that can 
play a vital part in their work and play as long as they live. 


“Building Together,” the interesting fifteen page selected list “to use 
in the education of boys and girls for social responsibility” was compiled 
in 1952 for the division by a committee of Cheveland librarians. It is avail- 
able from Community Chests and Councils of America, $45 East 46 St., 
New York 17, N.Y., 25 cents each, 15 cents for 100 or more. 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO 


A Selection by a committee of young people’s librarians: 


Mary M. Kreecer, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 
Jane S. McCiure, Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Inez Kine Cox, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Christenson, Harold T. “How Far Can You Trust Your Teen-ager?” 
American Magaz'ne 158: 14-15 4+- (August 1954). A professor in the 
Department of Family Life at Purdue University confesses his own 
problems as a parent of three teen-agers, but adds some sound 
theory on understanding adolescents. (Even if you can’t live with 
them?) 

Murrell, Jesse L. “Annual Rating of Comic Magazines.” Parents 29: 48-49 
(August 1954). Listing of 384 comic books by the Cincinnati Com 
mittce on the Evaluation of Comic Books. Good tie-in with Wert 
ham’s Seduction of the Innocent. 

Understanding the Serio-comic Teens.” Practical Home Economics 33: 
82-86 (September 1951). Some sensible helps on understanding teen- 
agers, adapted from the Cornell University Family Life Conference. 

Yates, Elizabeth. “Everyman’s Quest.” Wilson Bulletin 2g: 151-154 (Oc 
tober 1954). Don’t miss this! An inspirational talk on books and 
living, given by Miss Yates upon receiving the first William Allen 
White Children’s Book Award at the Kansas Library Association 
meeting, October, 1953. 


PAMPHLETS 

“Youth Discussion on Television.” 1953. Junior Town Meeting League, 
356 Washington Strect, Middletown, Conn. Free. Gives valuable 
suggestions for the organization and production of televised youth 
discussion programs. 


LISTS 


“Patterns in Reading;” an annotated book list for young people by Jean 
Carolyn Roos. Chicago, American Library Association, 1954. $2. 
We highly recommend this new book list, collected and annotated 
by the Supervisor of the Youth Department, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. Miss Roos states her purpose in the Preface, “to offer young 
people an opportunity to discover for themselves through these sug- 
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gested ‘patterns’ books that they would enjoy and interests they 
would like to explore.” Over 100 of them are arranged alphabeti- 
cally and based on experiences of librarians working in the Steven- 
son Room for Young People in the Cleveland Public Library and 
in the branch and high school libraries. ‘The list is not all inclu- 
sive and titles from your local collection can be easily added or 
substituted. “The arrangement in each pattern is progressive in 
that it develops an interest or presents a tangent interest which 
broadens the reading background.”—(Preface) Such an unusual 
feature of arrangement, along with the skillful notes and attractive 
black-and-white drawings, makes this not a mere book list, but an 
experience in book association that is rarely found. Librarians, 
teachers, parents and youth leaders will share this experience. Not 
intended to be a basic purchase aid nor a guide to books on various 
reading levels, this list is also for young people to use themselves. 

“Good Books, 25 cents and Up.” Changing Times 8:28 (The Kiplinger 
Magazine, 1729 H St., N.W., Washington, D.C., August 1954). Here 
is a brief, random listing of non-fiction paperbacks, publicized here 
because they get little attention elsewhere and you might like to 
know about them. All are bargains in good reading. 

“The Greatest Show On Earth;” a twelve page list of 250 titles for young 
adults. Requests should be addressed to the Department of Work 
with Young Adults, Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn 38, New York and should be accompanied by fifteen cents 
in stamps or coin for each copy. 
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In Zurich in October 1953 was held the International Congress for the 
Youth Book. Fourteen countries were represenicd., Problems of the “Youth 
Book Movement” in these countries were reported and plans for an Inter- 
national Board on Books for Young People were proposed. ‘The reports of 
this Congress are available in a volume entitled /nternational Tagund 
fiir das Jugendbuch, H. R. Saiierlander & Co., Aarau, Switzerland, 1954 
211 p. Copies of this paperbound volume may be obtained in this country 
through Albert J. Phiebig, P. O. Box 352, White Plains, New York at the 
price of $1.35 including delivery charges. The interesting plans for the 
future activities and tasks of the Board are described by Jella Lepman, 
Director of the International Youth Library in Munich. ‘The idea of the 
Board grew out of the Miinich TYL. 
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Reprints of “It’s Our America,” discussion guides for eight books sug- 
gested for the ALA American Heritage Young Adult discussion programs, 
are still available from the ALA Publishing Department at $1.50 for 5 
copies, $3.75 lor 25.... 
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A MODERN LIST FOR YOUNG MODERNS 











Mary H. Freves, Young Adult Adviser 
New Rochelle Public Library 







A booklist is advertising and advertising is as American as baseball. 
Our modern teen-ager has been brought up on the best of both. Good 
advertising must do two things—it must make people read it and then be- 
lieve it. 

To attract young moderns, booklists must have “eye appeal” so that 
they will read them and, if another phrase may be coined, “ear appeal” so 
they will believe the books are as good as the annotations make them 
sound, 

A good booklist is a major project when one works without assistance. 
We prefer a well printed one. We all have budgets to live with and ours 
allows for one list a year which is prepared for summer reading. Four 
thousand are distributed through our high schools about the middle of 
May. 

Work on the list begins in February, with notes being made of pos- 
sible titles as they appear. These titles are checked against reviews, in the 
Library Journal, the Booklist, the Book Mark (a publication of the New 
York State Library) and Margaret Scoggin’s “Outlook ‘Tower’ in the 
Horn Book. Vhis is the next best thing to discussing the books personally 
with someone. 

Olten the adult department has bought the books and the Young 
Adult Adviser begins reading and making out order slips for those she 
decides to buy for the TEEN CORNER. She never includes a book in the 
collection which she feels that she personally cannot recommend, no mat- 
ter how highly it has been praised. In the field of science fiction, however, 
she does bow unreservedly to the opinion of others. 

A good grammarian might shudder at some of our annotations. Often 
there is not a complete sentence. Often including the title of the book is 
fun. Betty Betz’s Teen-age Cook Book was “Pie tor Him—orange blos 
soms for you.” “Did your last date say you had Personality Plus or do 
you need to check your etiquette rating?” “When you wield a gavel does 
some high school Joe say So You Were Elected.” Young people like this 
style. Only those titles which are new to our TEEN CORNER are in 
cluded. 
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All this time a search has been made for an idea for the cover picture. 
Sometimes a cut is borrowed from a publisher. Sometimes one is made 
from a drawing. A staff member who has a flair for this sort of thing has 
been most helpful. One of our young adults who later designed the jacket 
for Margaret Scoggin’s The Edge of Danger made the cover picture for 
one of our lists. 

The cover should be “eye-catching.” One of our most successful was in 
the form of a telegram, much reduced in size. The message was supposedly 
a personal one from a girl who was on a cross-country trip and was staying 
at Yellowstone Park. It was addressed to a non-existent teen-age club and 
said: “Our trip super. Here for a few days. Catching up on my reading. 
Try to get Phantom Fortress and Going Steady at New Rochelle Public 
Libr: ary. They are tops. Sending you a list. Be seeing you soon. Jane.” The 
booklist on the second page bore the heading JANE ’S LIST. The local 
Western Union office helped set it up to make it authentic and the teen- 
agers said it was “sharp.” 

Stimulate the young person’s interest with a catchy title. We made a 
map of the city, located the high schools and libraries, added a girl on 
horseback, a “double date” canoeing on Long Island Sound, and a tennis 
player. The caption read “FUN IN ALL DIRECTIONS” and when the 
leaflet was opened the titles were prefaced by the heading “and BOOKS 
for lazy days.” 

An advertisement in Seventeen was made available upon request. It 
had lots of action—two girls chasing a boy holding some ice cream cones 
aloft. To the cut which was made from this picture was added the caption 
“SCHOOL’S OUT” and inside the folder the sentence was completed by 
the phrase “and NOW you will have time to read.” Again the idea was to 
appeal to the curiosity of the teen-ager so that he would open the leaflet, 
yet not to be too flippant or too stilted. 

It is a sound practice not to put a date or the library’s name on the 
cover (we put both on the last page). This insures the re-use of the cut if 
desired and also enables any other library to use it. If other libraries sub- 
scribed to this idea, the Association of Young People’s Lbrarians could 
help by acting cither as a cut depository or by reproducing some lists in 
the Top of the News. Librarians could then borrow the cuts directly and 
save the cost of art work and photoengraving. Lists could be printed, 
lithographed, or mimeographed locally. 

The size of the list is very important—it should be small enough to 
slip into a pocket or a book without being mutilated by folding. We be- 
lieve a good list is a brief list and that briefness should apply to the anno- 
tations as well. After the cut is made colors of paper and ink are selected. 
Colors should be bright and cheerful, but since the list is for both boys 
and girls they should be neither too masculine nor too feminine. 

When this is all done, we can sit back and hope that we have enough 
copies of the books listed and that enough young people will come in to 
ask for those we have bought. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CHILDREN’S AND 
YOUNG ADULTS’ LIBRARIAN IN 
PLANNING THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING 


LAURA StrESE PARDEE, Chairman 
DLCYP Design and Equipment Committee 


Stall conferences with the librarian are as important in the planning 
of the new library building as are the conferences between the librarian 
and the architect. Only in this way can the needs for each department be 
determined and the best results be accomplished. No one knows better 
the particular problems to be solved or the possibilities for expansion than 
the person having daily contact with the situation. 

All children’s and young adults’ librarians have a special responsibility 
for their departments from the early programming stages of the new 
building to the final placement of the furniture. By the very nature of 
their services these departments present a special problem. Where else in 
the library are such extensive programs carried on? Story hours, club ac- 
tivities, school visits, listening hours, book review groups, and parent 
education programs—all these needs require a particular kind of insight 
and planning. In addition to this we are dealing with a public covering 
a wide range of age groups, from the picture book borrower to the parent 
and adult student of children’s literature. 

Basic considerations to be met by all children’s and young adults’ 
librarians are evident in the carly planning stages. Is your library a large, 
medium or small one? What type of community does the library serve? Is 
your library near the business district or is it in close proximity to a 
school? What are services the library can offer the community? How many 
staff members are in the department and what are their duties, specialties 
and potentialities? Do you contemplate further additional services and 
activities? How many children and young people do you serve and what 
are their interests? What is the size of the book collection and what other 
materials are to be housed? What is the immediate relationship to the 
other departments in the library—adult, schools, extension, education? 
These and many other questions must be answered before determining 
the location and size of your room and the additional space needed for 
carrying out your services efficiently. 

Once the present and future needs for the department are listed the 
children’s and young adults’ librarian must check for case in the working 
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The new children’s room in the Wilmette, Illinois Public Library 


situation. Are entrances to the room and to the building easily accessible? 
Is the pattern for the flow of work well established? Can you communi- 
cate easily with other departments of the library? Are drinking fountains 
and public wash rooms conveniently located? Where is your telephone to 
be placed? Do you have sufficient electrical outlets strategically placed so 
that varied programs of a flexible nature can be carried out? Has adequate 
space been allowed for furniture, shelving and equipment? Will your card 
catalog, vertical files and book shelves occupy space in the room or will 
they be recessed? Is your shelving planned in terms of use of the room and 
for inclusive age levels? Are your bulletin boards low enough to be easily 
seen and are they an integral part of your decor? Lighting, heat, ventila- 
tion and acoustics will be more or less governed by the over-all plans ol 
the building, but for children’s and young people’s rooms separate con- 
trol of these may be necessary. Have you provided space for special ac- 
tivities? Separate story hour room, club roem, class room for library in- 
struction if such is needed, listening room, space lor over-llow book collec- 
tion and work room for stafl members? 
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Following the trend toward informality in daily living, children’s 
and young adults’ librarians can create an inviting atmosphere in 
their rooms. Bright and cheerful color for walls and furniture not only 
make an attractive library but provide stimulating surroundings for all. 
As children’s and young adults’ librarians, we are dealing with the largest 
segment of library borrowers. No standard is too high for them. Thought- 
ful and imaginative planning on our part is essential in providing for “the 
house we live in.” 








RECENT ADULT BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 







Recommended by a committee of Massachusetts young 
people’s librarians: 






Jane Mantruorne, Boston Public Library; Loutse Newsome, Brock- 
ton Public Library; Karuerine P. Jerrery, Milton Public Library, 
Chairman. 









Gilbreth, Frank B. /nnside Nantucket. Crowell, 1954. $3.50. 
Hilarious experiences of the youngest Gilbreth operating an inn on 
Nantucket and teaching school there in the winter. Of interest to 
young people looking for a career as well as Gilbreth fans. 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Roosevelt Family of Sagamore Hill. Macmillan, 
1954- 35.00. 

Lively and heartwarming story of Theodore Roosevelt’s gay and 
noisy family. This readable book will bring a new understanding 
and appreciation of a great man of our history. 

Hashimoto, Mochitsura. Sunk. Holt, 1954. $3.95. 

A Japanese commander reveals his secrets in an account of enemy 
submarine warfare during World War Il. Young men will relish 
undersea facts and feats from the pen of the vanquished. 

Landis, Paul H. Your Dating Days. Whittlesey House, 1954. $2.50. 
Down to earth and practical, this should be useful in homemaking 

¢ and marriage preparation classes in senior high school in view of 

the trend to younger marriages. 

Lecler, Rene. Sahara. Hanover House, 1954. $3.95. 
Searing heat, intense cold, and man’s unconquerable courage in 
face of almost certain disaster make the story of the great desert 
an addition to adventure books for older boys. 

LeVier, Anthony W. Pilot. Harper, 1954. $3.50. 

Now a test pilot for Lockheed, a veteran pilot relives the history 

of aviation from “jennies” to jets. A “must” for the air-minded! 
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Patton, Frances G. Good Morning, Miss Dove. Dodd, 1954. $2.75 
A delightful novel about an old-fashioned schoolmarm. Miss Dove 
is an unforgettable character and should be required reading for 
future teachers. 

Smith, Dorothy E. He Went for a Walk. Dutton, 1954. $3.00. 
A story of human relationships in young Joseph’s walk from Lon- 
don to Yorkshire and the people who helped him on his way. For 
older girls. 

Stone, Irving. Love Is Eternal. Doubleday, 1954. $3.95. 
Stone follows the new scholarship in offering a sympathetic portrait 
of Lincoln’s “first lady.” Though long, this historical romance of 
the Lincoln cra will prove richly satisfying to mature young 
adults. 

Tey, Josephine. Three by Tey. Macmillan, 1954. $3.95. 
For the insatiable young adult readers of crime fiction, Tey’s col- 
lection offers the answer. “Miss Pyn Disposes,” “The Franchise 
Affair,” and “Brat Farrar,” are warmly human, sufficiently moral, 
and suspense packed. 

Wallop, Douglass. Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant. Norton, 1954. 
$2.95. 
A Washington Senators fan bargains with the devil for a chance to 
beat the hated Yankees. Double value as baseball and humor. 

Wheelwright, Jere H. The Gray Captain. Scribner, 1954. $3.50. 
The problems of war and the courage and cowardice of soldiers are 
the same today as yesterday. Though the “gray captain” is a Con- 
federate officer, young men of today can gain insight into some ol 
their own problems from his story. More depth than the usual 
Wheelwright. 

Witte, Eva K. Nothing is Dripping on Us. Little, 1954. $3.-75- 
A charming and footloose couple try life in Washington, D. C. and 
Alaska before settling in a New Hampshire lakeside village. Remi- 
niscent of the Papashvilys, it is a subtle reminder of the opportuni- 
ties in America. 


TEEN-AGE 


Breck, Vivian. Maggie. Doubleday, 1954. $2.75. 
Combines excitement and romance in the experiences of a spirited 
San Francisco belle of the go’s. As the bride of a mining engineer 
in a primitive Mexican village, Maggie acquires tolerance and 
loyalty along with maturity. 

Terry, Walter. Star Performance. Doubleday, 1954. $2.95. 
Interesting addition to books for the balletomane, this by the dance 
critic and columnist of the New York Herald Tribune stresses 
technique rather than personalities of famous ballerinas from 
Catherine de Medici to Maria Tallchief. Interesting sketches and 
glossary of terms. 
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THE 
TALL BOOK 
OF CHRISTMAS 





Pictures are by GERTRUDE 
ELLIOTT ESPENSCHEID. 
Christmas stories, poems, carols, 
selected by Dorothy Hall Smith 
in a book every bit as beauti- 
ful as its theme. 44 pages in full 
color, 44 pages in black and 
white. Ages 4-8. $1.00 





THE WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL 
By MEINDERT DeJONG. The au- 
thor of Shadrach and Hurry Home, 
Candy tells how six Dutch school 
children bring the storks to their 
village. 44 pictures by Maurice 
Sendak. Ages 10 up. $2.75 


I'LL BE YOU AND YOU BE ME 

By RUTH KRAUSS. Pictures by 
ouvies Sendak. This new book by 
the author of A Hole Is To Dig 
and A Very Special House is about 

love and the joys of togetherness. 
Ages 3-7. $1.75 
Cloth library edition, $2.25 


PICCOLO | 2 .S. : 
A. 
By BETTINA. gfoey-— 


For all admirers of the be- 
loved donkey Cocolo, here is 
a tiny book about his son Pic- 
colo. Pictures by the author. 


32 pages in four colors, 32 
pages in black and white. 
Ages 4-8. $1.25 


TO A DIFFERENT DRUM 
By CHARLES NORMAN. “For 
young readers this will person- 
alize Thoreau, the man who 
wrote Walden ... A dignified 
tribute.”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. Pic- 
tures by Margaret Bloy Gra- 
ham. Ages 12 up. $2.50 






By 
BROWN. The story 
of Anna Lavinia’s 
visit to her aunt. “A 
scintillating fable.”— 
Saturday Review Syn- 
dicate. 75 pen and ink 
drawings by the au- 
thor. 


TWO LITTLE BEARS 
By YLLA. A stunning picture- 
story book by the famous artist- 
photographer of The Sleepy Little 
Lion and The Duck. 39  photo- 
graphs. Ages 4-6. $2.50 
Cloth library edition, $3.00 


THE HIGH WORLD 
By LUDWIG BE- 





Sy7 ” MELMANS. “This 
%/ : ips account of life among 
| Ye mountain people in 

rs *" the Austrian Tyrol 

has the inimitable Bemel- 


mans’ touch... and much of 
the charm of Heidi.”—Pub- 
lishers Weekly. 6 full pages 
in 4 colors, 60 pictures in 
black and white. 

Ages 10 up. $2.75 


PRAY LOVE, REMEMBER 
By MARY STOLZ, The au- 
thor of To Tell Your Love, 
Ready or Not and In a Mir- 
ror tells how Dody Jenks 
found a bridge from the 
world she disliked to another, 
more exciting one. 
Ages 14 up. $2.75 
JENNY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK 
By ESTHER AVERILL. “A 
‘big’ book—in rare, gay colors 
celebrating Jenny’s birthday 
—just right for the look and 
listen age.”—N. Y, Herald 
Tribune Book Review. Piec- 
tures in 4 colors and black 
and white. Ages 4-7. $2.00 
Cloth library edition, $2.50 


BEYOND oe PAWPAW TREES 
PALM R 


Ages 6-10. $2.50 





At all bookstores 
—— —— —— =—— === HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16,N. Y. —=———— 
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THE LIBRARY AND TELEVISION 


NorMaA RatHBuNn, Chairman 
DLCYP. Television Committee 


The ancient art of the story-teller was first brought to television in the 
early days of the medium when the New York Public Library began its 
pioneer Television Story Hour. On July 26, 1954, Ohio’s first educational 
television station was opened with the words, “Hello, boys and girls, wel- 
come to Tel-a-Story,” spoken by a children’s librarian on the staff of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati. 

This great heritage of literature is the foundation of the Tel-Adventure 
Tales in which the Seattle Public Library cooperates, and which has en- 
abled Milwaukee to present its “Library Story” for five continuous years. 
From Indianapolis and Evansville, Indiana, from Baltimore, Maryland, 
and from many other places throughout the United States come reports 
that story-telling has proven the most successful technique for libraries in 
the medium of television. 

Methods used have been varied and ingenious. Sometimes the story- 
teller has a studio audience, sometimes not. Sometimes the pictures from 
the book held in the hand of the story-teller are placed on camera, or 
sometimes the pictures are presented in film strip technique shown inter- 
mittently during the story. Milwaukee Public Library’s use of a flannel 
board to present a story has proved amazingly effective. The strange ac- 
quisitions that Boots made on his journey to the king’s palace in the old 
folk tale, “The Princess Who Wouldn't Be Silent,” appeared and dis- 
appeared from the screen as the story was told. On other programs two 
articulate puppets who “just love stories” were ianipulated by a pup- 
peteer to make up the audience for the story-teller. 

Book discussions have been used successfully with young people. In 
New Orleans, the library cooperates with the Council of Parent Teacher 
Associations and the book stores in presenting a series of teen-age book re- 
views televised weekly as a public service of WDSU-TYV. Students from 
different high schools take part. A typical series included Purdy’s Song of 
the North, Thornton’s Burning Flame, Shippen’s Bridle for Pegasus, and 
Rose’s Room for One More. The Oklahoma Public Library cooperates 
with the Community Workshop on television, and the Newark Public 
Library with the Museum. Others work with Junior Leagues, art insti- 
tutes, and schools. 
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A questionnaire on the use of television was sent to 167 libraries and 
state extension agencies by our television committee in the spring of 1954. 
Of the 80 replies received, nine were from libraries in areas where there 
was as yet no television. Thirty libraries reported no participation, eight 
reported having had progams no longer on the air, and nine reported 
regular programs—six story hours and three book discussions. 

All of these were public service programs and usually the time was 
desirable. Most of the librarians reporting felt that very complete and 
definite program plans made it easier to get time. Stations are frequently 
anxious to present children’s programs, and some libraries are offered 
more time than they can use. 

In Milwaukee the program always begins with a simple contest, closely 
tied with books, to get audience response. “Billy the Bookworm,” versatile 
in changing his personality, has been at times a baseball player, Santa 
Claus, an artist, a bike rider and a poet. The station has been impressed by 
the letters, pictures, and poems received, and it makes wonderful material 
for exhibits. It also gives the listeners opportunity for actual participation 
which goes beyond sending in a box top and a dime. 

Libraries reported excellent cooperation from publishers in the use of 
stories and books on public service programs. Only one said that pub- 
lishers did not seem aware of promotional values, but this librarian, re- 
membering request and replacement orders for a book used on television, 
could quickly quell the doubt. 

Major problems, listed in the order of frequency reported, were lack 
of time, lack of talent, staff know-how, and visual presentation. Some 
libraries reported help from the station in direction, rehearsal and the 
sponsorship of workshops. Many expressed a need for kinescopes or pro- 
grams professionally produced; yet none who answered were making use 
of Tel-Adventure Tales. More promotion seems desirable for these excel- 
lent presentations. 

The survey asked if participation in television had been worth while. 
Although a few reported having no measuring technique, fourteen noted 
increased circulation, and six more mentioned better public understand- 
ing of the libraries’ work with children. For others television has brought 
new borrowers and a demand for lists. A few libraries gave television spots 
credit for a more successful summer reading program. 

It had been suggested by the committee that libraries send prepared 
television scripts to Helen Geer at ALA Headquarters, but so far this has 
not been a successful venture. Although it might not seem worthy of 
repetition to its writer, it might give some other busy librarian the needed 
idea or serve as a foundation on which to build a fine program with 
sparks of local interest added to tie it to the community. 

Librarians are no longer worried that television will rob them of their 
readers. Those who have used it recognize it as a most effective means of 
bringing the library and the vast resources and joys of good books to 
more young people than they could reach in any other way. It has usually 
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been a difficult task to convince television people, geared to commercial 
techniques, that there were listeners for a discussion program or a story 
hour without gimmicks; but many have been convinced. Recent inquiries 
show that some libraries are temporarily discouraged by the slowness of 
educational television or by the experience of having their public service 
time sold. But we gather, too, from inquiries that fewer are saying they 
don’t have the “know how” or that it takes too much time, and more are 
gaining experience and meeting the challenge with the same spirit brought 
to other challenges since public libraries began. 

Sometimes it is a very active participation, as in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where the Public Library is a member of the Educational Television 
Foundation; also in Evansville and Indianapolis, Indiana, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Greensboro, North Carolina, and Wilmington, Delaware. 
Often it is only an ingenious means of cooperation, as in the case of 
Sheriff Spud. When TV came to Boise, Idaho, in 1953, ten thousand 
deputies of the Sheriff forgot for a while to visit the library. But Mildred 
Selby proved herself a true deputy, too. She not only enlisted the help of 
teachers and parents to form a 100 per cent reading club in the schools, 
but went down and had a heart-to-heart talk with the Sheriff. Now Boise 
youngsters are asking for the six good books chosen by the Boys and Girls 
Department and recommended on the popular show. This is only one of 
the many examples indicating that librarians are going to use television 
now that it is “here to stay.” 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS 


Jan. 2 Swallows and Amazons — Arthur Ransome (Lippincott) 
y The Borrowers Mary Norton (Harcourt, Brace) 
16 Outlaws of the Sourland Keith Robertson (Viking) 
23 The Highly Trained 
Dogs of Professor Petit Carol Ryrie Brink (Macmillan) 


30 First Book of Poetry Isabel J. Peterson (Watts) 
Feb. 2 The House of the Fifers Rebecca Caudill (Longmans, Green) 
19° The River Road Meridel LeSueur (Knopf) 
20 Thunderhead Mountain Margaret Ann 
Hubbard (Macmillan) 
27 The Loudest Noise in 
the World Benjamin Elkins (Viking) 
-” SA A A ae 
x x x x rS 


A committee is working on a re-statement of the Book Selection Policy 
of the Department of Work with Children, the QUEENS BOROUGH Public 
Library. Ethna Sheehan, Superintendent of the Department, would wel- 
come copies of Policy Statements, book review forms, etc. from other 
libraries. Address is: 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, New York. 
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INSPIRING STORIES OF YOUTH 
IN AMERICA—THE LAND 
WHERE EVERYBODY HAS A CHANCE 
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and 14 others 





The fascinating true stories of how determination and talent 
turned hardships and disappointments into the compensating 
joys of our way of life—in America, still the land of oppor- 
tunity. 

For teen-agers, their parents and leaders; for supplementary 
reading; for awakening beginning interest in biography; for 


all young people seeking encouragement and vocational guid- 
ance. $2.95 












Compiled by the same author 
SELECTED STORIES FOR TEEN-AGERS $3.00 
CHILDREN’S STORIES TO READ AND TELL $2.50 
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Oxford Books for Young Readers 





Vincent van Gogh 
By ELIZABETH RIPLEY. The author of Leonardo da Vinci and 


Michelangelo has again written a simple, understanding biography 
of a great artist. With 34 photographs of van Gogh’s paintings. Ages 
10-16, $3.00 


. 
The Dog Family 
By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER. All kinds of dogs, their histories, 
uses, and present breeds are discussed in detail in this companion vol- 
ume to The Horse Family. Mlustrated by Nils Hogner. Ages 10-14. 
$2.50 


Jade Dragons 
By FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND. Wong Ting, a boy whose 


greatest ambition is to walk on land, is the hero of this fascinating 
story of Chinese riverboat life. Pictures by Douglas Gorsline. Ages 
8-12. $2.75 


e + ] 
Grimm’s Tales 
Illustrated by HELEN SEWELL and MADELEINE GEKIERE. A strik- 


ing combination of bold and delicate drawings reinterpret sixteen 
well-loved fairy tales. Ages 8-12. $3.50 


A NEW SERIES 


of authentic folk and fairy tales from many lands, handsomely illus- 
trated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe, The first two volumes of these tradi- 
tional legends are now available. Ages 8-12. 


Sagas and Folk Tales of Ireland 
By Eileen O’Faolain = $3.00 


English Fables and Fairy Stories 


By James Reeves = $3.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. * 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 








ELISABETH HUBBARD 
LANSING wore roca si ke 


; f f _, pets, and exciting regional tales 
which ring with authenticity. Whatever kind of book she writes, 
Mrs. Lansing maintains throughout a respect for the intelligence 


of her readers.”—New York Times 


and these make 
good reading, too 


THE PONY THAT RAN AWAY 


77 illustrations by Barbara Cooney 
Ages 7-10. $2.00 


THE PONY THAT KEPT A SECRET 


Illustrated by Barbara Cooney 
Ages 7-10. $2.50 


Put her latest book 
high on your list 


A PONY WORTH HIS SALT 


61 illustrations by Barbara Cooney 
Ages 7-10. $2.50 


UES | eecrna 


Illustrated by Susanne Suba 


WI N DOW ae 
DEER MOUNTAIN HIDEAWAY 


[Ilustrated by Mare Simont 
37 illustraticns by Grace Paull Ages 8-12. $2.50 
A gay mystery about a minister’s JUBILANT FOR SURE 


daughter, a very special window, 50 illustrations by Ezra Jack Keats 
and the pranks of mischievous lit- < ses 8-12. $2.50 

tle girls. “Vivacious heroines in a en ae 
mettlesome, deftly-written story.” 


Saturday Review RIDER ON THE MOUNTAINS 


ALL CROWELL JUVENILES Ages ISU. S858 
ARE CLOTH BOUND 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Founded in 1834 @ New York 16 








HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of Massachusetts children’s 
librarians: 


PHYLLIs BARCLAY, Boston Public Library; 
RACHEL BopineE, Quincy Public Library; 
ELIZABETH PHELAN, Robbins Memorial Library, Arlington; 
Beryi Rosinson, Boston Public Library, Chairman. 


PRE-SCHOOL MATERIAL 


Kircher, Clara J. “Children and Parents Go To ‘School’;” Preschool Story- 
hours in the Newark Public Library. Wilson Library Bulletin, 29: 
155-160 (October 1954) 

White, Dorothy. Books Before Five. Oxford University Press. 1954. $3.00. 
Delightful record by a former children’s librarian of her small 
daughter’s reaction to books. 

Caples, Beth, comp. “Story Hour for the Three to Five Year Old.” Balti- 
more, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 1953. Twenty cents. Fifteen pages 
on how to conduct a library pre-school story hour with additional 
lists of books, records, finger plays and games. 


READING QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Haverstick, John. “The First R; Reading,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
37:15-16 (September 11, 1954) Part of a longer discussion on cur- 
rent methods of teaching. 

Frank, Josette. Your Child’s Reading Today. Doubleday. 1954. $3.95. 
Extensive study of children’s reading. Annotated bibliographies. 

“Let’s Attack the Problems, Not the Schools.” Ladies Home Journal, 71: 
54-57 (October 1954) Illuminating round table discussion that has 
bearing on reading problems. 


NOT TO BE MISSED 


The revision of Books for Boys and Girls, edited by Jean Thomson, Head 
of the Boys and Girls Division, Toronto Public Library. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press. 1954. $7.50. Especially valuable for discriminating 
selection and evaluation of folk literature, poetry and non-fiction. 

Lewis, Claudia. Writing for Young Children. Simon and Schuster. 1954. 
$3.00. Of value to those who work with children as well as those 
who write. 

“Junior Libraries,” the welcome new department of the Library Journal. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOI$ 
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Dear Friend: 


I'd like to tell you a little story, for it makes a point you should be aware of. 

A neighbor of mine was once a big name athlete and a nice fellow as well. He was 
successful in business, a community leader, and a father of three boys. You know the 
type. But the one thing he wanted more than anything else almost slipped away. 
He’d always wanted a boy who would also star as an athlete. So as the first boy came 
along, he bought him anything and everything and always the best. He tried to 
teach him men’s games. But it just didn’t work. The baseball bats, the tennis 

rackets, everything, were always too big for him. He couldn’t understand the 
complicated explanations and so wasn’t interested in the adult games. The harder his 
dad tried the worse it got, until the boy thoroughly disliked athletics. 


With his second son he did the same thing and got the same result. 


But somehow a few years ago he woke up to what was wrong. As his third son 

came along, he also got him the best of equipment, but of a different kind. In recent 
years many big companies have developed equipment that fits the growing child. 
Junior baseball leagues have equipment, playfields, and rules made to fit the user. 
That is the kind of equipment he bought. Well, you can guess the outcome. 

The boy is using these things that are his size and loves it. His dad is both proud 
and sad —proud of his third son, and that he finally found the right answer, 

but sad that he had tried to force his first two sons to use things that didn’t fit. 


I found out about this one night when the father came to me for some help. He told 
me the whole story, and asked if the same idea wouldn’t apply to books. He knew 

I was associated with Britannica and wondered if I could recommend a set 

of books which was made to fit younger minds, reading level and vocabulary. He was 
sure that to be used and enjoyed, books had to fit just as athletic materials had to fit. 


I had both the answer and the reference books to meet his needs. Some years ago, 
Britannica realized the great need for instructional materials designed and edited 
to fit the younger mind. BRITANNICA JUNIOR meets these needs. Teachers, 
librarians and parents by the thousands are discovering what my neighbor learned 
so late. If you are still making the mistake of forcing young minds to use adult 
materials that don’t fit, change before it’s too late. I can guarantee both you and the 
young minds you are developing will be ever grateful to BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


































Sincerely, 






, 










JoHN R, Rowe 
Educational Dir 










